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paraffin  knife 

makes  work  with  paraffin-embedded  tissues  quick  and 
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for  mounting  blocks  on  a  microtome  object  disc;  for 
squaring  up  blocks;  for  separating  ribbons  in  a  water 
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spring  switch  under  thumb  gives  Finger-Tip  Heat  Con¬ 
trol  —  easy  to  keep  knife  at  the  right  temperature. 
When  not  in  use  lay  knife  in  saddle  rest  —  Blade  UP 
keeps  knife  hot;  Blade  DOWN  current  is  "off." 


ctinicx)n  microslide  dryer 


water  bath 


insures  smooth,  even  spreading  of  your  tissue  ribbons. 
The  water  temperature  is  just  right  —  never  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  thermostatically  held  at  any  set  temperature 
from  20°  to  60°C.  There's  no  melting  paraffin  to  dis¬ 
tort  tissues  —  no  folds  or  wrinkles,  no  bubbles  due  to 
frequent  water  change.  Temperature  stays  constant, 
day-in,  day-out.  And  it’s  easy  to  see  your  sections 
against  the  dull  finished  black  interior  of  the  bath. 


delivers  slides  ready  for  staining  in  7  minutes!  Just 
drop  slides,  in  an  Autotechnicon  Slide  Carrier,  into  the 
hatch,  flip  the  switch  and  close  the  cover.  A  steady 
current  of  warm,  filtered  air  blowing  over  the  slides 
carries  away  all  moisture,  leaving  them  bone-dry  and 
dust-free.  The  filter  is  replaceable.  There’s  no  distor¬ 
tion,  either  —  the  warm  clean  air  is  well  below  the 
melting  point  of  paraffin. 
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full  cooperation,  such  a  meeting  would  be  impossible. 
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GENERAL  ZOOLOGY.  New  2nd  edition 

By  TRACY  I.  STORER,  University  of  California  at  Davis.  McGraw-Hill  Publi¬ 
cations  in  the  Zoological  Sciences.  832  pages,  $6.00. 

A  general  introductory  text  for  colleges,  the  second  edition  of  this  well-known  book 
has  been  revised  for  the  incorporation  of  recent  developments.  Part  I  consists  of 
general  animal  biology,  including  structure,  physiology,  reproduction,  genetics, 
ecology,  etc.  Part  II  covers  the  animal  kingdom  from  Protozoa  to  man.  A  revised 
edition  of  the  laboratory  manual  to  accompany  General  Zoology  will  be  available. 


BOTANY.  A  Textbook  for  Colleges 

By  j.  BEN  HILL,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  LEE  O.  OVERHOLTS,  and 
HENRY  W.  POPP,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  McGraw-Hill  Publications 
in  the  Botanical  Sciences.  New  2nd  edition.  690  pages,  $5.50. 

This  revised  edition  treats  recent  advances  in  the  science  in  photosynthesis,  respira¬ 
tion,  fermentation  and  enzymes,  metabolism,  hormones  and  vitamins,  antibiotics,  the 
use  of  “tagged  elements,”  hydroponics,  etc.  New  sections  have  .been  added  on 
viruses,  actinomycetes,  diatoms,  the  economic  importance  of  fungi  as  well  as  a  special 
section  on  meiosis  which  is  probably  unique  in  general  textbooks  of  botany. 

BIOLOGY.  The  Science  of  Life 

By  MARY  STUART  MACDOUGALL,  Agnes  Scott  College,  and  ROBERT 
HEGNER.  963  pages,  $5.50. 

Universally  welcomed  by  teachers  everywhere,  this  text  tells  the  story  of  biology 
simply,  yet  scientifically.  The  authors  have  kept  in  mind  the  needs  of  beginning 
students  and  the  preferences  of  instructors  which  has  resulted  in  an  adroit  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  and  the  types  course,  an  arrangement  which  allows  an  unusual 
degree  of  flexibility.  Thus  the  book  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  use  by  teachers 
who  wish  to  begin  with  the  principles  and  refer  students  to  outside  reading  for 
morphological  details  in  preparation  for  laboratory  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
admirably  suited  for  teachers  who  prefer  the  types  course,  pointing  out  the  principles 
illustrated  by  each  type. 

Send  for  copies  on  approval 


McGRAW-HILL 


3  3  0  %  W  EST  42nd  STREET 


BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 


NEW  Yd  R.IC  I  8,  M.  T. 
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I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


IN  February,  1851,  two  years  after  the  territory  of 
Minnesota  had  been  officially  taken  over  from  the 
Indians,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  this  newly  organ¬ 
ized  area  chartered  the  University.  Two  townships 
were  reserved  for  the  new  project  and  the  first  build¬ 
ing  was  erected — a  two-story  structure  that  cost  the 
Board  of  Regents  $2,500.  Today,  a  century  later, 
over  one  hundred  buildings  form  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  campuses,  accommodating  some  20,000 
students. 

This  is  the  University’s  centennial  year.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  celebration  was  the  publication  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Press  of  a  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  James  Gray.  In  this  book  the  personalities 
of  the  campus  and  the  story  of  the  growth  of  an 
institution  are  woven  together  in  a  thoroughly  delight¬ 
ful  manner  that  gives  life  again  to  the  hundred  years 
that  have  passed. 

In  1873  the  first  two  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  were  granted  their  degrees.  Since  then 
over  100,000  degrees  have  been  awarded.  Many  of 
the  well-known  names  of  the  country — scientists,  edu¬ 
cators,  and  politicians  alike — can  be  counted  among 
these  graduates.  Famous  also  are  many  of  the  faculty. 

As  early  as  1872  the  Legislature  founded  a  Geologi¬ 
cal  and  Natural  History  Survey  which  was  housed  at 
the  University  and  placed  under  the  directorship  of  the 
energetic  geologist  N.  H.  Winchell.  The  Survey  spon¬ 
sored  research  in  botany  and  zoology  as  well  as  ge- 
^  ology,  and  the  names  of  MacMillan  and  Nachtrieb 
appear  responsible  for  much  of  this  early  biological 
work.  Many  splendid  monographs  on  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Minnesota  were  published  at  this  time. 

About  1880  the  University  purchased  an  experi¬ 
mental  Fruit  Farm  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  and  it  was 
there  that  Peter  Gideon  developed  the  Wealthy  apple 
and  named  it  after  his  wife.  In  1881  the  Morril  Act 
funds  allocated  to  Minnesota  were  put  to  use  in 
establishing  a  College  of  Agriculture  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Edward  D.  Porter.  He  procured  the  land  in 
St.  Paul  that  forms  the  present  site  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
school  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Midwest. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  allowed  for  the  staffing  of  an 
experiment  station  in  agricultural  research.  Today 
five  such  stations  are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
The  names  of  Oito  Luger,  entomologist,  and  The- 
ophilus  Haecker,  dairy  expert,  appeared  in  the  early 
faculty  of  the  School.  Edward  M.  Freeman  came  to 
Minnesota  about  this  time  to  establish  the  first  depart- 
[nient  of  Plant  Pathology  in  America  and  to  remain 
'as  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  In  1900 


the  Summer  School  of  Forestry  was  established  at 
Itasca  State  Park.  Today  the  Itasca  Biological  Station 
occupies  the  same  area  and  offers  summer  courses  and 
research  facilities  in  all  fields  of  biology. 

In  the  1880’s  the  Medical  School  was  begun,  and  a 
program  of  University-sponsored  licensing  of  medical 
practitioners  was  set  up.  By  1910  the  Medical  School 
was  so  well  known  that  it  placed  high  in  the  Flexner 
Report. 

The  Botany  Department  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
listed  among  its  faculty  such  names  as  A.  P.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  developed  the  “puffing”  of  grains;  Josephine 
Tilden,  algologist;  Otto  Rosendahl,  taxonomist;  Con¬ 
way  MacMillan,  ecologist;  and  F.  K.  Butters,  fern 
taxonomist. 

Shortly  after  George  E.  Vincent  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1911,  the  Mayo  Foundation  was  brought 
into  the  University  structure,  thereby  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  research  potentialities  in  human  biology.  J.  B. 
Johnson  was  brought  to  the  University  during  this 
period  in  recognition  of  his  work  on  nerve  physiology. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vincent  brought 
Roscoe  Thatcher  and  Ross  A.  Gortner  in  biochemistry, 
Frederick  Alway  in  soil  chemistry,  and  H.  K.  Hayes 
in  agronomy  and  plant  breeding. 

The  Minnesota  Museum  of  Natural  History  was 
founded  in  the  early  1900’s;  its  first  director,  Thomas 
S.  Roberts,  became  well  known  for  his  two  volumes 
of  “The  Birds  of  Minnesota.” 

The  present  chairmen  of  the  various  departments 
in  the  biological  sciences  include  Donald  Lawrence 
(Orville  Dahl  on  leave  of  absence)  in  botany;  D.  W. 
Minnich  in  zoology;  Elvin  Stakman,  division  of  plant 
pathology;  Herbert  K.  Hayes,  agronomy  and  plant 
genetics;  William  H.  Alderman,  division  of  horticul¬ 
ture;  and  Clarence  E.  Mickel,  entomology  and  eco¬ 
nomic  zoology. 

2.  HOUSING  AND  EATING  FACILITIES 

Dormitory  Housing.  Four  dormitories  have  been 
made  available  for  the  meetings.  Pioneer  Hall,  ca¬ 
pacity  539,  has  been  set  aside  for  family  groups  and 
some  single  men.  Centennial  Hall,  capacity  515,  has 
been  reserved  for  single  men.  Comstock  Hall,  capacity 
383,  has  been  reserved  for  single  women ;  and  Sanford 
Hall  (if  necessary)  also  for  women.  Charges  will  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  a  person  for  the  first  night, 
and  $2.00  for  each  additional  night.  Portable  beds 
can  be  provided  for  children  at  $1.25  each  night  when 
they  share  the  same  room  as  their  parents. 

Reservations  will  be  accepted  until  August  27.  Can¬ 
cellations  will  be  accepted  until  September  1.  Reser- 
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vations  may  be  made  in  advance  to  Dr.  Clyde  M. 
Christensen,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  No  reserva¬ 
tion  will  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  a  check 
for  the  full  amount  made  payable  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Dormitory  housing  application  blanks 
have  been  mailed  to  all  member  and  affiliate  societies 
of  AIBS  participating  in  the  meeting.  Others  can 
secure  such  forms  from  Dr.  Christensen.  Reservations 
will  be  acknowledged  by  mail;  the  assigned  dormitory 
and  room  will  be  specified  on  the  receipt.  Room  keys 
will  be  distributed  upon  presentation  of  AIBS  Regis¬ 
tration  Badge  at  the  dormitory  desk. 

Occupancy  is  permitted  any  time  on  Sunday,  Septem¬ 
ber  9.  Some  rooms  will  be  held  for  late  arrivals.  Any¬ 
one  wishing  to  remain  beyond  September  12  (Wednes¬ 
day)  must  make  arrangements  for  this  extension  at  the 
time  of  checking  in.  Pioneer  and  Centennial  Halls 
occupy  adjacent  blocks  to  the  east  of  the  Minneapolis 
campus  (see  map,  p.  39).  They  may  be  reached 
from  the  Washington  Avenue  streetcar  by  turning  off 
on  Harvard  Street  or  Walnut  Street.  Comstock  Hall 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  Coffman  Memorial  Union  in 
the  same  campus  block.  Services  available  at  Pioneer 
and  Centennial  Halls  include  rooms  for  pressing 
clothes;  laundromats;  a  soda  fountain  serving  soft 
drinks,  ice  cream,  and  cigarettes  (open  noon  to  10:00 
p.m.) ;  Ping  pong  and  pool  tables;  two  lounges  in 
Pioneer  and  eight  in  Centennial  open  at  all  hours 
and  available  for  small  coffee  parties  by  arrangement; 
twenty-four  hour  telephone  service;  mail  service;  and 
room  service. 

Hotel  Accommodations.  The  Nicollet  Hotel  has 
been  reserved  as  headquarters  hotel  for  the  meetings 
for  those  wishing  to  stay  in  downtown  Minneapolis. 
Reservations  must  be  made  directly  with  the  Hotel.  It 
is  located  at  Nicollet  Avenue  and  Washington  Avenue, 
near  the  railroad  station.  For  transportation  to  the 
University,  see  “Transportation.”  An  AIBS  registra¬ 
tion  and  information  desk  will  be  found  at  the  Nicollet 
Hotel,  on  the  mezzanine. 

Eating  Facilities.  Dormitory  dining  rooms  will 
be  closed  during  the  convention  period,  but  the  soda 
fountains  will  be  open  in  Pioneer  and  Centennial  Halls 
from  12:00  noon  until  10:00  p.m.  each  day.  The 
main  cafeteria,  in  the  basement  of  the  Coffman  Memo¬ 
rial  Union,  accommodates  1500  people  at  each  meal. 
It  will  be  open  on  Sunday,  4:(X)-7 :00  p.m.;  on  Monday 
through  Wednesday,  breakfast  7:00-10:30,  lunch 
11:(X)-1:30,  and  dinner  5:15-7 :(X).  Several  restau¬ 
rants  and  cafes  are  located  at  the  edge  of  the  campus, 
both  along  Washington  Avenue  and  on  the  north  edge 
of  the  grounds;  many  of  these  will  be  open  Sunday 
as  well  as  weekdays  during  the  convention  period. 
Downtown  Minneapolis  offers  the  visitor  many  excel¬ 
lent  restaurants,  several  nationally  known.  Among 
these  are  (in  addition  to  the  usual  hotel  dining  rooms) 
Charlie’s  (701  4th  Ave.  South),  Harry’s  (74  South 


11th  Ave.),  Donaldson’s  North  Shore  Grill  (7th  Ave. 
and  Nicollet),  Dayton’s  Sky  Room  (7th  Ave.  and 
Nicollet),  Murray’s  (26  South  6th  Ave.),  and  Stouf- 
fer’s  (89  South  7th  Ave.). 

3.  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

The  Minneapolis  campus  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  all  the  scientific  meetings  will  take 
place  and  where  biologists  will  be  lodged  and  fed,  is 
situated  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city,  about 
two  miles  from  downtown  Minneapolis.  The  campus  I 
can  be  reached  by  streetcar  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  L 
To  reach  Coffman  Memorial  Union  (Main  Registra- 1 
tion  and  Information  Center  on  campus)  from  the  f 
Nicollet  Hotel,  walk  two  blocks  southwest  along 
Nicollet  Avenue  to  Fifth  Street.  Any  streetcar  marked 
“St.  Paul”  on  Fifth  Street  is  traveling  in  the  direction 
of  the  campus.  The  first  stop  across  the  Mississippi 
River  Bridge  is  opposite  the  Zoology  Building  and 
Coffman  Memorial  Union  (on  the  right).  Persons 
reaching  Minneapolis  by  plane  or  train  should  take 
a  taxi  directly  to  the  hotel  or  dormitory. 

Part  of  the  University  is  located  on  the  St.  Paul 
campus  which  is  also  known  as  University  Farm;  here 
are  located  the  departments  of  horticulture,  agronomy 
and  plant  genetics,  plant  pathology,  and  animal  breed-  [ 
ing.  Tours  are  planned  for  those  interested  in  visiting  I 
this  part  of  the  University.  A  special  intercampus 
trolley  connects  the  two  campuses,  on  a  fifteen-minute 
schedule.  The  terminus  of  this  streetcar  line  on  the 
Minneapolis  campus  is  behind  Northrop  Auditorium 
(see  map,  p.  39). 

4.  REGISTRATION  AND  INFORMATION  CENTERS 

1 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  keeping  records  of  the  ; 
Visible  Index  (located  opposite  the  Biological  Sciences 
Exhibit  Hall  in  tbe  Coffman  Memorial  Union)  if  par¬ 
ticipants  will  register  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival- 
Registration  desks  will  be  conveniently  located  at  (1) 
the  Nicollet  Hotel,  (2)  the  first  floor  lobby  of  Coffman 
Memorial  Union,  (3)  Pioneer  Hall,  (4)  Centennial 
Hall,  and  (5)  Comstock  Hall.  These  five  registration 
centers  will  be  open  at  noon  on  Sunday,  September  9. 

Upon  registering,  your  convention  badge  will  be 
issued  to  you;  this  is  the  official  receipt  for  youi 
registration  fee  ($3.00)  and  should  therefore  be  worn 
at  all  times.  The  badge  is  evidence  that  you  have 
fulfilled  your  financial  obligation  to  the  meetmgs 
which  have  been  planned  for  your  enjoyment  as  well 
as  your  professional  guidance.  Every  person  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings  is  expected  to  register;  this  fee 
covers  the  cost  of  printing  the  program,  maintaining 
the  visible  index,  providing  registration  and  informa¬ 
tion  staffs,  equipping  rooms  with  projection  equip 
ment  and  operators,  expenses  of  the  Biologists’  Smoker 
and  Ladies  Entertainment,  and  AIBS  expenses  in  ar 
ranging  the  meeting.  Register  voluntarily! 
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Telephones. 

(A)  From  Campus 

To  make  outside  calls,  dial  9,  wait  for  dial  tone,  dial 


desired  number. 

(1)  Long  distance  operator . 0 

(2)  Information  (Minneapolis)  . 113 

(3)  Police  . MAin  1361 

(4)  City  Ambulance,  Emergency . MAin  1361 

(5)  Great  Northern  Railroad  Depot.  .  .ATlantic  0124 

(6)  Rock  Island,  Milwaukee  &  Soo 

Lines  Depot  . Fillmore  1616 

(7)  Greyhound  Bus  Depot . ATlantic  0551 

(8)  Wold  Chamberlain  Field,  North¬ 
west  Airlines  . PArker  6621 

Capital  Airlines  . DUpont  9388 

Mid-continent  Airlines  . DUpont  8366 

Western  Airlines  . DUpont  9318 

Airlines  downtown  Ticket  OfiBces. 

Northwest  Airlines,  Rand 

Tower  . Lincoln  5661 

Capital  Airlines,  7th  and  Mar¬ 
quette  . ATlantic  1611 

Mid-continent  Airlines,  636 

Marquette  . BRidgeport  7891 

Western  Airlines,  635  Mar¬ 
quette  . GEneva  8666 

(9)  Western  Union,  317  2nd  Ave  So..  MAin  5111 

(10)  Nicollet  Hotel,  Nicollet  & 

Washington  . ATlantic  3177 


(11)  Taxicabs,  see  Yellow  Pages  of  Telephone  Directory. 

(B)  From  Minneapolis  to  Campus  (Mpls). 

Dial  MAin  8158  or  MAin  8177  and  ask  for: 

(a)  Campus  extension  number, 

(b)  Name  of  building  or  dormitory  on  campus, 

(c)  Name  of  person  with  an  office  on  campus. 

(C)  From  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul  Campus. 

Dial  NEstor  4616  and  ask  for  building,  person,  or  exten¬ 
sion  number  desired. 

(D)  On-Campus  Extension  Numbers. 


(1)  Comstock  Hall  . Dial  0  and  ask  operator 

(2)  Pioneer  Hall  .  “  “  “  “  “ 

(3)  Centennial  Hall  .  «  .<  «  «  « 

(4)  Coffman  Memorial  Union. 

Information  Desk,  Main  Floor .  123 

Game  Room,  Main  Floor .  139 

Cafeteria  and  Food  Services . 6236 

Barber  Shop .  222 

Beauty  Shop  .  137 

(5)  Botany  Dept .  212 

(6)  Zoology  Dept . 6183 

(7)  Museum  of  Natural  History . 6338 

(8)  Dight  Institute  .  211 

(9)  University  Garages  . 6103,152,208 

(10)  University  Hospitals  ....  80  (outside  MAin  8551) 

Places  of  Interest  on  the  Minneapolis  Campus. 


(1)  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Location:  Church  Street 
and  University  Ave.  Hours  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Its 
exhibits  are  similar  in  design  to  those  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York;  many  of  its  units  were 
painted  by  Francis  L.  Jacques.  Director:  Dr.  W.  J. 
Breckenridge. 


(2)  Botany  Dept,  Herbarium.  Location:  Botany  Building, 
Church  Street.  Present  curator:  Dr.  G.  Ownbey.  Total 
of  424,288  specimens. 

(3)  Dight  Institute  for  Human  Genetics.  Founded  by  Dr. 
Charles  Dight  in  1938,  it  is  devoted  to  research  and  coun¬ 
seling  in  human  genetics.  Location:  Zoology  Bldg, 
Room  12.  Director:  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Reed. 

(4)  Synoptic  Room,  Zoologv  Dept.  Situated  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Zoology  Bldg.  Survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  from 
protozoa  to  primates. 

(5)  Cancer  Detection  Centre.  Location:  Church  Street  be¬ 
side  the  Botany  Building.  Concerned  with  research  in 
methods  of  detecting  cancer  in  its  early  stages. 

(6)  University  Art  Gallery.  Situated  in  Northrop  Audi¬ 
torium.  The  gallery  will  NOT  be  open  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  September. 

(7)  Radio  Station  KUOM.  The  University’s  radio  station  is 
located  in  Eddy  Hall,  first  floor.  Visitors  should  call  the 
station  (extension  6322)  for  information  about  appro¬ 
priate  visiting  hours. 

Other  Places  of  Interest. 

(1)  Itasca  Biological  Station.  Located  in  Itasca  State  Park, 
approximately  250  miles  north  of  Minneapolis,  the  station 
offers  summer  courses  in  Forestry  and  many  branches  of 
field  Botany  and  2Joology.  Director:  Dr.  T.  Schantz- 
Hansen. 

(2)  Hormel  Institute.  In  Austin,  Minnesota,  this  research 
centre  is  concerned  with  making  better  uses  of  plant  and 
animal  food  products.  It  is  administered  under  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University. 

(3)  Research  Centre,  Rosemount.  Located  at  Rosemount, 
close  to  the  Twin  Cities,  this  unit  is  a  centre  for  medical 
and  biological  research,  e.g.,  polio,  mouse  cancer. 

(4)  Forestry  Experiment  Station,  Cloquet. 

(5)  Fruit  Breeding  Farm,  Excelsior.  See  note  under  “Tours” 
or  sections  on  activities  of  Horticulturists. 

(6)  Mayo  Foundation,  Rochester.  Rochester  lies  about  90 
miles  southwest  of  Minneapolis  and  may  he  reached  by 
bus,  train,  or  plane.  Further  information  may  be  had  at 
the  Information  Desk. 

(7)  Minnehaha  Falls  and  Park.  Situated  on  the  Mississippi 
at  the  southern  edge  of  the  city,  this  park  with  its  his¬ 
torical  falls  is  a  splendid  picnic  area. 

(8)  Minneapolis  Lakes.  Minneapolis  is  famous  for  its  many 
lakes  within  the  city  limits.  Excellent  (patrolled)  bath¬ 
ing  beaches  are  located  on  all  the  lakes;  canoes  can  be 
rented  on  Lake  Calhoun  for  trips  through  the  chain  of 
lakes.  A  short  distance  from  the  Cities  are  Lake  Minne¬ 
tonka  and  White  Bear  Lake  both  large  bodies  of  water 
where  sailing  and  fishing  may  be  enjoyed. 

(9)  State  Capitol.  The  Capitol  building  is  in  St.  Paul 
on  University  Ave.  and  Wabasha.  It  can  be  reached 
from  the  Minneapolis  campus  by  half  an  hour’s  drive 
along  University  Ave. 

(10)  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  This  Museum  building  is 
adjacent  to  the  State  Capitol  on  Capitol  Hill.  For 
visiting  hours,  please  consult  the  Information  Desk  in 
Coffman  Union. 

(11)  Minnesota  Science  Museum.  This  is  another  Museum 
near  the  State  Capitol  in  St.  Paul. 

(12)  Walker  Art  Centre.  Location:  1710  Lyndale  Ave.  So. 
just  off  Hennepin  Ave.  in  Minneapolis.  Special  attrac¬ 
tion:  splendid  jade  collection.  Usual  exhibits:  modern 
art. 

(13)  Minneapolis  Art  Institute.  Location:  201  East  24th,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  For  exhibits  current  in  September,  please  con¬ 
sult  Information  desk  in  Coffman  Union. 

(14)  Swedish  Art  Institute.  Location:  2601  Oakland  Ave., 
Minneapolis.  .Swedish-American  art  museum. 
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II.  GENERAL  PROGRAM 


1.  A.I.B.S.  MEETINGS 

The  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  was 
established  by  ratification  of  its  constitution  on 
February  20,  1948,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  are  in  general  the  advancement  of  the  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  and  their  applications  to  human  welfare. 
To  serve  these  purposes  AIBS  has  certain  specific  aims 
which  include  (1)  assistance  to  societies  and  other 
organizations  in  such  matters  of  common  concern  as 
can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively  by  united  action, 
(2)  promotion  of  unity  and  effectiveness  of  effort 
among  all  those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
biological  sciences  and  their  application  by  research, 
by  teaching,  or  by  study;  and  (3)  fostering  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  biological  sciences  to  other  sciences,  to 
the  arts  and  industries,  to  the  government,  and  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

As  of  July  1,  1951,  AIBS  consists  of  15  member 
societies  (whose  representatives  act  as  Directors  of 
the  Governing  Board),  five  affiliate  societies,  and 
nine  associates  from  industry  and  business.  The 
names  of  these  groups  can  be  secured  from  the  AIBS 
Informational  Booklet.  Individual  non-duplicated 
membership  in  the  20  AIBS  societies  is  estimated  at 
16,000. 

Chairman,  Frank  P.  Cullinan,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
USDA,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Vice-Chairman,  Wallace  0.  Fenn,  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Secretary,  Clarence  J.  Hylander,  2101  Consti¬ 
tution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Monday  Afternoon,  September  10 

12:30  Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Governing  Board, 
Coffman  K jmorial  Union,  Room  305. 

Monday  Evening,  September  10 

8:30  Meeting  for  AH  Participating  Societies,  North¬ 
rop  Auditorium, 

Introduction:  Frank  P.  Cullinan,  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Board,  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences. 

Welcome  to  the  Campus:  James  L.  Mor¬ 
rill,  President  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Address:  Federal  Support  of  Fundamental 
Research  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

Alan  Waterman,  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon,  September  1 1 

2:00  Symposium:  The  Economics  of  Journal 
Publication,  Coffman  Memorial  Union, 
Room  320.  A.  J.  Riker,  Chairman  AIBS 
Publications  Committee,  Presiding. 

The  Editor  and  Economies  of  Publication.  Helen 
Hart,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  editor.  Phyto¬ 
pathology. 

The  Business  Manager  and  Economies  of  Publica¬ 
tion.  Ronald  Bamford,  University  of  Maryland 
and  Business  Manager,  American  Journal  of  Botany. 

Economies  Through  Illustration  Planning.  Clarenq 
J.  Hylander,  editor.  The  AIBS  Bulletin,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

Economies  in  Letter-press  Printing.  John  Ferguson, 
president.  Monumental  Printing  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Economies  in  Offset  Printing,  Jaques  Cattell,  presi¬ 
dent,  Science  Press,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Economies  Through  Consolidation  of  Scientific  Jour¬ 
nals.  W'illard  E.  Brown,  Sales  Representative. 
Judd  and  Detweiler,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  September  12 

2:00  Forum:  Placement  Services  for  Biolog¬ 
ists.  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  Room 
320. 

An  open  discussion  on  integration  of  existing  and 
possible  future  placement  activities  which  might  be 
undertaken  by  biological  societies  and  AIBS.  Paui 
VoTH,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Hylander,  Executive  Secretary  AIBS,  leaders. 


Wednesday  Evening,  September  12 

8 :30-l  1 :00  Biologists^  Smoker,  Coffman  Memo¬ 
rial  Union,  Terrace  Room  and  Biological 
Sciences  Exhibit  Hall. 


2.  TOURS,  TRIPS,  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

American  Society  of  Bryologists.  Before  the 
Minneapolis  meeting  the  group  will  meet  in  Duluth 
Thursday  evening,  September  6,  and  remain  there 
overnight.  The  trip  will  start  the  next  morning. 
September  7,  at  8:00  a.m.  for  the  North  Shore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  spend  that  night  at  Grand  Portage  In¬ 
dian  Reservation  Lodge,  arriving  at  6:00  p.m.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  September  8,  the  group  will  drive 
to  Hat  Point  and  take  a  launch  from  there  to  Big 
Suzie  Island,  Sailboat  Island,  Long  Island,  Porcu¬ 
pine,  and  Belle  Rose  Islands,  all  lying  offshore  from 
one  to  three  miles.  Dinner  will  be  in  the  dining  room 
at  Grand  Portage  Lodge.  September  9,  Sunday,  the 
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group  will  visit  the  marl  bog  at  Grand  Portage  and 
then  drive  to  Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  stopping  at 
Kerrick,  Minnesota,  to  see  the  fine  acid  peat  bog 
there.  Warm  clothing  is  suggested.  Reservations 
are  to  be  made  by  Rudolph  M.  Schuster,  leader. 
University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss. 

American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

Wednesday  morning,  September  12,  at  9:00  a.m.,  there 
will  be  a  tour  by  chartered  bus  of  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  vegetable  crop  experimental  plots  and  North¬ 
rop  King  &  Company,  dealers  in  seeds,  with  noon 
lunch  provided.  Return  to  Coffman  Memorial  Union 
at  1 :00  p.m.  Robert  E.  Nylund,  Division  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  University  of  Minnesota,  in  charge.  Thursday, 
September  13,  there  will  be  two  concurrent  all-day 
trips.  Trip  A  leaves  at  9:00  a.m.  by  bus  to  Le  Sueur, 
Minnesota,  to  observe  canning  crop  experimental 
work,  courtesy  Green  Giant  Company;  return  to 
Coffman  Memorial  Union  at  5:00  p.m.  P.  E.  Benson, 
Green  Giant  Company,  in  charge.  Trip  B  leaves 
Coffman  Memorial  Union  at  9:00  a.m.  Tour  by 
chartered  bus  of  University  of  Minnesota  Fruit  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minnesota;  return  to  Union 
building  by  4:30  p.m.  A.  N.  Wilcox,  Division  of 
Horticulture,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  in 
i  charge. 

American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Minneapolis  meeting,  the  trip  will  begin  at 
Duluth  on  September  7  and  end  in  Minneapolis  on 
September  9.  The  first  day  will  be  spent  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  second  day  in  the 
interior  as  far  north  as  the  Kawishiwi  River,  and  the 
third  day  between  Duluth  and  Minneapolis.  Persons 
wishing  to  participate  should  make  reservations  with 
Ger.\ld  B.  Ownbey,  local  field  trip  chairman.  De¬ 
partment  of  Botany,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  The  following  information  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  request  for  reservation:  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants,  kind  of  accommodation  desired  (hotel,  tour¬ 
ist  court,  etc.),  whether  or  not  own  transportation 
will  be  furnished,  and  whether  or  not  space  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  others  can  be  made  available. 

Ecological  Society  of  America.  Before  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  meetings,  on  September  7,  8,  and  9,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Biological  Station  at  Itasca 
State  Park,  a  field  program  will  be  provided;  for  de¬ 
tails.  see  program  section  of  the  Ecological  Society, 
p.  48.  Registration  will  be  at  the  Biological  Station 
at  1:00  p.m.,  Friday,  September  7.  William  Mar¬ 
shall.  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  is  in  charge. 
After  the  meetings,  on  Thursday,  September  13,  there 
will  be  an  all-day  field  program  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area.  See  program  section  of  the  Ecological  Society, 


p.  52.  William  S.  Cooper,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  in  charge. 

Open  Houses  and  Exhibits.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  September  11,  2:30-6:00  p.m.,  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  divisions  of  the  University  have  planned 
open  houses  which  will  occur  simultaneously.  The 
Division  of  Agronomy  and  Plant  Genetics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Agronomy  and  Plant  Genetics 
Building,  on  the  St.  Paul  campus  (see  p.  8  under 
transportation  facilities)  will  be  open  to  visitors, 
and  the  staff  will  be  at  hand  to  explain  the  research 
program.  Opportunity  will  be  provided  to  examine 
the  corn  field  experiments.  The  Division  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  St. 
Paul  campus,  in  Peters  Hall,  will  be  open  to  visitors 
and  the  research  program  will  be  explained.  The 
Department  of  Botany,  Botany  Building,  on  the 
Minneapolis  campus,  will  likewise  be  open  to  visitors 
with  exhibits  by  various  sections  of  the  department. 
Staff  will  be  on  band  for  discussion  of  projects,  and 
refreshments  will  be  served  in  the  greenhouse  garden 
south  of  the  Botany  Building.  Access  to  the  green¬ 
house  and  garden  is  via  tunnel  stairs  from  sub-base¬ 
ment  of  the  Botany  Building  and  outdoor  stairs  south 
of  the  Student  Service  Building.  Cards  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  bring  visitors  to  the  upper  level,  following 
their  visit  to  the  greenhouse  and  garden.  The  Di¬ 
vision  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  (St.  Paul 
campus.  Green  Hall)  will  be  open  to  visitors  and  staff 
available  to  discuss  the  research  program.  The  Di¬ 
vision  of  Plant  Pathology,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (St.  Paul  campus.  Plant  Pathology  Building), 
will  also  be  open  to  visitors  and  staff  will  be  present 
to  discuss  the  research  program.  The  Genetics  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  will  have  a  demonstration  in  the 
Zoology  laboratory  (Zoology  Building,  Minneapolis 
campus) . 

Open  House  at  the  Minnesota  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  8:00-10:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evening, 
September  11,  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
excellent  habitat  groups  and  displays  at  this  modern 
museum.  The  Dight  Institute  of  Human  Genetics 
(Zoology  Building,  Room  10,  on  the  Minneapolis 
campus)  will  be  open  to  visitors  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  2:00-5:00  p.m.  There  will  be  no  formal  ex¬ 
hibits,  but  staff  members  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss 
the  research  program. 

The  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  Hall  (see  p. 
59  for  additional  information)  will  have  a  special 
open  house  evening,  8:00-11:00  p.m.,  on  Wednesday, 
September  12,  to  coincide  with  the  Biologists’  Smoker 
held  in  Coffman  Memorial  Union. 
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3.  BANQUETS  AND  SPECIAL  MEALS 


5.  LADIES'  ENTERTAINMENT 


Monday,  September  10. 

Breakfast:  8:00  a.m.,  American  Bryological  Society,  Coff¬ 
man  Memorial  Union. 

Luncheon:  12:30  p.m.,  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci¬ 
ences,  Governing  Board,  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  Room 
305. 

Luncheon:  12:30  p.m..  Society  of  General  Physiologists,  Coff¬ 
man  Memorial  Union. 

Banquet:  6:00  p.m..  Ecological  Society  of  America,  Coffman 
Memorial  Union,  Junior  Ballroom.  Donald  B.  Lawrence 
in  charge. 

Tuesday,  September  11. 

Luncheon:  12:30  p.m..  Genetics  Society  of  America,  Coffman 
Memorial  Union,  Junior  Ballroom,  Sheldon  B.  Reed  in 
charge. 

Luncheon:  12:30  p.m..  Ecologists  in  honor  of  Dr.  Cooper. 
Coffman  Memorial  Union,  Room  351.  Donald  B.  Lawrence 
in  charge. 

Banquet:  6:30  p.m.,  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Sci¬ 
ence,  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  Junior  Ballroom.  A.  N. 
Wilcox  in  charge. 

Banquet:  6:30  p.m.,  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists, 
Nicollet  Hotel.  Allan  A.  Brown  in  charge. 

Banquet:  6:30  p.m.,  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists, 
Nicollet  Hotel.  Ernst  Abbe  in  charge  (acting  for  Gerald 
Ownbey) . 

Wednesday,  September  12. 

Breakfast:  8:00  a.m..  Corn  Geneticists,  Coffman  Memorial 
Union.  Charles  R.  Burnham  in  charge. 

Luncheon:  12:30  p.m..  Sigma  Delta  Epsilon,  Coffman  Me¬ 
morial  Union,  Junior  Ballroom.  Mrs.  Ileen  Stewart  in 
charge. 

Banquet:  6:30  p.m..  Botanical  Society  of  America,  Coffman 
Memorial  Union,  Junior  Ballroom.  T.  Kommedahl  in 
charge  (acting  for  Elvin  C.  Stakman). 


4.  THE  BIOLOGISTS'  SMOKER 

A  tradition  of  the  meetings  of  the  biological  societies 
has  been  the  annual  event  of  the  “Biologists’  Smoker” 
where  one  can  meet  all  of  his  colleagues  and  their 
guests  in  the  informality  of  a  social  gathering.  Re¬ 
freshments  and  cigarettes  will  be  available  both  under 
the  mezzanine  adjacent  to  the  Biological  Sciences  Ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union, 
and,  weather  permitting,  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  ter¬ 
race  room  adjacent  to  the  main  lounge.  Time:  8:30- 
11:00,  Wednesday  evening,  September  12. 


A  program  has  been  arranged  by  Dr.  Helen  Hart 
for  the  ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  the  scien¬ 
tific  meetings  of  the  societies.  Guests  may  register 
for  the  tours  at  the  various  registration  desks,  but  all 
tours  start  from  the  north  portico  of  the  Coffman 
Memorial  Union.  Members  of  the  Faculty  Women’s 
Club  will  provide  transportation. 

Monday,  Septeml>er  10,  1:30-3:00  p.m.  Boule¬ 
vard  drive  and  tour  of  the  Minneapolis  lakes,  Lyndale 
Rose  Gardens,  and  Eloise  Butler  Wildflower  Garden,  f 
A  brief  stop  in  Theodore  Wirth  Park  will  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  afternoon  refreshments  at  the  Chalet. 

Tuesday,  September  11,  9:30-12:00  a.m. 

Tour  through  the  five  experimental  and  testing  kitchens 
of  Betty  Crocker  Kitchens,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis, 
followed  by  a  color  movie  of  a  cake  demonstration. 
In  the  afternoon  (2:30-6:00  p.m.)  various  of  the 
tours  described  in  the  Open  House  section  (see  p. 
11)  may  be  of  interest.  At  the  Minnesota  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  8:00-10:00  p.m.,  the  Open  House  | 
has  been  planned  to  include  the  visiting  ladies  and 
other  guests. 

Wednesday,  September  12,  9:30-12:00  a.m. 

A  drive  has  been  planned  along  the  Mississippi  Pali¬ 
sades,  past  Minnehaha  Falls,  through  historic  Fort 
Snelling  and  Mendota  (Minnesota’s  first  capital)  to 
St.  Paul  and  the  State  Capitol  and  return  along  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue.  At  noon  there  will  be  a  luncheon 
for  women  in  science  (this  page)  sponsored  by  the 
Xi  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Epsilon,  Graduate  Wom¬ 
en’s  Scientific  Fraternity  (see  elsewhere  this  page). 

6.  AIBS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

A  representative  of  the  AIBS  Placement  Service  will 
be  available  at  the  AIBS  campus  office  in  the  Terrace 
Room  of  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union  from  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  September  10  through  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  12,  to  arrange  meetings  be¬ 
tween  candidates  for  positions  and  employers  de¬ 
siring  new  staff  members.  Registration  for  candidates 
is  free  to  individuals  who  are  members  of  AIBS 
member  societies.  A  registration  fee  of  $3.00  is 
charged  members  of  AIBS  affiliate  societies  and  of 
S5.(X)  to  all  non-AIBS  members.  Lists  of  previous 
registrants,  as  noted  in  the  July  issue  of  The  AIBS 
Bulletin,  will  be  available  for  representatives  of  in¬ 
stitutions  and  organizations  wishing  to  add  biologists 
to  their  staffs.  Comfortable  facilities  will  be  provided 
for  private  interviews  between  applicants  and  em¬ 
ployers. 
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111.  THE  SOCIETY  PROGRAMS 


I.  THE  AMERICAN  BRYOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


The  American  Bryological  Society  was  organized  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1898  as  the  Sullivant  Moss  Chapter  of  the  Agassiz  Association.  The  original  name  honored 
William  Starling  Sullivant  of  Columhus,  Ohio,  pioneer  student  of  American  mosses  and 
brother  of  Joseph  Sullivant,  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ohio  State  University. 
The  name  of  the  society  was  changed  in  1908  to  the  Sullivant  Moss  Society,  and  to  the 
present  form  in  1949.  The  objectives  of  the  society  are:  (1)  to  promote  the  study  of 
mosses,  liverworts,  and  lichens,  (2)  to  aid  in  the  exchange  of  specimens,  and  (3)  to  build 
up  reference  herbaria  of  these  plants.  Total  membership,  391. 

The  Bryologist,  official  organ  of  the  society,  was  established  in  1898. 

President,  Lewis  E.  Anderson,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Secretary,  Winona  H.  Welch,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Room  1,  Botany  Building,  has  been  reserved  as  study 
room  for  the  use  of  the  American  Bryological  Society. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:00  Breakfast  Meeting.  Coffman  Memorial  Union, 

9:00  Annual  Meeting.  Coffman  Memorial  Union, 

SESSION  1 — Ford  Hall,  Room  285 

10:00  1.  Holliger,  Herbert  H.,  Huron,  Ohio. 
New  Photographs  of  Mosses  in  Color.  (2  x  2, 
illustrated.) 

10:20  2,  Schuster,  Rudolph  M.,  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  University,  Miss.  Cryptocolea,  a  New 
North  American  Genus  of  Hepaticae. 

10:40  3,  Wheeler,  Louis  C.,  55  E.  Pine  Street, 
Altadena,  Calif.  Habitats  of  Some  California 
Hepaticae.  (2x2,  illustrated.) 

10:55  4,  Krajina,  Vladimir,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Bry- 
ophytes  and  Lichens  in  Douglas  Fir  Forest  on 
Vancouver  Island.  (3^  x  4,  illustrated.) 

11:15  5.  Steere,  William  C.,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.  On  the  Distribution  of  Arctic 
Mosses.  (2x2,  illustrated.) 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

SESSION  2 — Ford  Hall,  Room  285 

2:00  6,  Schuster,  Rudolph  M.,  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  University,  Miss.  The  Foray,  1951. 

2:15  7.  Anderson,  Lewis  E.,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C.  Some  Additions  to  the  Moss 
Flora  of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  (2x2, 
illustrated. ) 

2:30  8.  Gier,  L.  J.,  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty, 
Mo.  Missouri  Bryophytes.  (2x2,  illustrated.) 

2:40  9,  Kucyniak,  James,  Montreal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Timmia  austriacea 
in  Quebec. 

2:50  10,  Sayre,  Geneva,  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Early  American  Bryologists. 

3:10  11,  Thompson,  John  W.,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  Collecting  Lichens 
West  of  Hudson  Bay.  (2x2,  illustrated.) 

3:30  12,  Hale,  Mason  E.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wis.  Distribution  of  the  Lichen 
Rinodina  oreina  in  North  America.  (2x2, 
illustrated.) 


NOTE — A  study  room  with  microscopes  has  been  made  available  for  the  use 
of  the  American  Bryological  Society  in  Room  1,  Botany  Building. 
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2.  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


Tv 


The  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  was  organized  September  9,  1903,  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-eighth  biennial  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society.  The  objectives  of  the  society  are  to  further  horticultural  investi¬ 
gations  and  teaching  and  to  promote  the  science  of  horticulture.  The  field  includes  po¬ 
mology,  olericulture,  floriculture,  and  ornamental  horticulture;  recently  a  new  section  for 
processing  was  established  within  the  framework  of  the  society.  Total  membership,  1438. 

President,  A.  F.  Yeager,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Vice-President,  Kenneth  Post,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sectional  Chairmen: 

Pomology,  Damon  Boynton,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  Crops,  F.  S.  Jamison,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture,  V.  T.  Stoutemyer,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

Processing,  A.  Kramer,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Freema.n  S.  Howlett,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  A.I.B.S.,  Frank  P.  Culunan,  Plant  Industry  Station, 

Beltsville,  Md. 

Conference  Room  No.  344  at  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union  has  been  reserved 
for  the  entire  convention  period  for  use  of  A.S.H.S.  council  and  committee  meetings. 


Program  of  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Meeting 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Horticultural  Crops  Breeding,  Chemistry  Audi¬ 
torium 

Albert  F.  Yeager,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
N.  H.,  Chairman. 

9:30  13.  Johnson,  B.  Lennart,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  Effect  of 
Pollination  Technique,  Incompatibility  and 
Species  Differences  on  tbe  Percentage  of  Seed 
Set  in  Marigolds. 

9:40  14.  Haney,  W.  J.,  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  Color  Inheritance  of  the  Greenhouse 
Snapdragon. 

9:55  15.  Haney,  W.  J.,  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  A  Gene  Affecting  Snapdragon  Shat¬ 
tering. 

10:00  16.  Asen,  Sam,  and  Russell  E.  L.arson,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Artificial  Culturing  of  Rose  Embryos.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  2x2  and  31/4  x  4) 

10:10  17.  Slate,  G.  L.,  and  L.  G.  Klein,  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.  Black  Raspberry  Breeding. 

10:20  18.  Hanson,  Kenneth  W.,  and  Arthur  N. 
Wilcox,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Certain  Phases  of  Strawberry  Breed¬ 
ing  in  Relation  to  tbe  Ascorbic  Acid  Content 
of  tbe  Fruit. 

10:30  19.  Wilcox,  Arthur  N.,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Some  Evidence  on 
the  Nature  of  June  Yellows  or  Variegation  of 
the  Strawberry.  (Illustrated,  2x2l 


10:40  20.  Bishop,  Charles  J.,  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Inheritance  of  Tree  and  Fruit  Characters  in 
Natural  Polyploid  Apple  Seedlings. 

10:50  21.  Bishop,  Charles  J.,  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Value  of  Red  Color  Sports  of  Spy  and  Ben 
Davis  for  Improving  the  Fruit  Color  of  Apple 
Seedlings.  . 

11:00  22.  Alderman,  William  H.,  and  Theodore 
S.  Weir,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Pollination  Studies  With  Plums. 

11:10  23.  Hutchins,  Arthur  E.,  and  Victor  B. 
Younger,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Maternal  Inheritance  of  Color  Varia¬ 
tion  (Chimaera)  in  Squash  {Cucurbita 
maxima.)  (Illustrated,  2  x  2) 

11:20  24.  Schultz,  J.  H.,  and  Eunice  Kelly,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  State  College 
Station,  Fargo,  N.  D.  A  Study  of  Ascorbic 
Acid  Content  and  Fruit  Size  in  Tomatoes 
Segregating  for  Those  Characters.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

11:30  25.  Guilbeau,  Stephen,  John  J.  Mikell, 
and  Julian  C.  Miller,  Louisiana  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
A  Study  of  the  Inheritance  of  Fusarium  Wilt 
Resistance  in  Sweet  Potatoes.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

11:40  26.  Huelsen,  W.  A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Ill.  A  Pedigree  System  for  Plant 
Breeders. 
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Twenty  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Joint  Committee  on  Fertilizer  Application, 
Held  Jointly  with  the  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science.  Vincent  Hallf 
Room  4. 

Program  Chairman— R.  L.  Carolus 

9 :30  New  Concepts  and  Recent  Practices  in  the 
Use  and  Application  of  Fertilizer  to  De¬ 
ciduous  and  Small  Fruits. 

Committee  Report:  A.  L.  Ken  worthy  and  Committee 

10:00  Future  of  Leaf  Analysis  as  a  Diagnostic 
Tool  for  Determination  of  Fertilizer  Re¬ 
quirement  of  Fruit  Crops.  W.  P.  Jud¬ 
kins,  Virginia,  Panel  Chairman. 

A.  F.  Camp,  Florida ;  A.  L.  Kenworthy,  Michigan ; 
0.  Lilleland,  California;  M.  E.  McCullum,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  G.  P.  Potter,  Louisiana;  N.  J.  Shaulis, 
New  York;  E.  K.  Walrath,  Massachusetts. 

10:45  Use  of  Fertilizer  Solutions  in  Leaf  Feed¬ 
ing.  N.  F.  Childers,  N.  J.,  Chairman. 
Damon  Boynton,  New  York;  A.  F.  Camp,  Flor¬ 
ida;  L.  L.  Danielson,  Virginia;  T.  A.  Merrill, 
Washington;  E.  R.  Parker,  California;  S.  H. 
WiTTWER,  Michigan. 

’  :30  Recent  Fertilizer  Machinery  Develop¬ 
ments  Particularly  for  Horticultural 
Crops.  G.  A.  CUMINGS,  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering,  U.S.D.A. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  TO 


Continuation  of  the  Combined  Meeting  of  the 
National  Joint  Committee  on  Fertilizer  Ap¬ 
plication  and  the  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science.  V incent  Hall,  Room 
4. 

1:30  The  Importance  of  Some  Easily  Meas¬ 
urable  Factors  of  Soil  Fertility  and  Land 
Management  in  the  Production  of  Sweet 
Corn.  G.  R.  Muhr,  Green  Giant  Company, 
LeSueur,  Minn. 

2:00  New  Concepts  and  Recent  Practices  in 
the  Use  and  Application  of  Fertilizer  to 
Vegetable  Crops. 


Committee  Report:  J.  B.  Hester  and  Panel.  M.  T. 
ViTTOM,  New  York;  E.  R.  Purvis,  New  Jersey; 
M.  L.  Odland,  Pennsylvania;  E.  P.  Brasher, 
Delaware;  V.  A.  Tiedjens,  Virginia. 

Joint  Symposium  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Horticultural  Science  with  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists, 
Minnesota  Museum  of  ISatural  History, 
Auditorium, 

Why  Plants  Grow  Where  They  Do 

For  details  see  the  program  of  the  Physiological  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  p.  31. 

Business  Session  of  the  American  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science.  Chemistry  Audi¬ 
torium. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 


Report  of  the  Editor  of  the  Proceedings 
Report  of  the  Standing  Committees 
Report  of  the  Special  Committees 
Other  Old  Business 
New  Business 
Election  of  Officers 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating  So¬ 
cieties,  American  Institute  of  Bologi- 
cal  Sciences.  ISorthrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

Address  by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Section  I,  Orchard  Operations,  Murphy  Audi¬ 
torium. 

Damon  Boynton,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
chairman 

9:00  27.  Filinger,  G.  A.,  and  C.  C.  Doll,  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  Manhattan,  Kans.  Ana¬ 
tomical  Studies  of  Graft  Unions.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

9:10  28.  Roberts,  R.  H.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wis.  A  Method  of  Pruning 
Golden  Delicious  to  Secure  Good  Apple  Size. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:20  29.  Havis,  Leon,  Plant  Industry  Station, 
Beltsville,  Md.  Pruning  Peach  Trees  at  Dif¬ 
ferent  Periods  in  the  Spring.  (Illustrated, 
31/i  X  4) 

9:35  30.  Tukey,  Loren  D.,  and  Oscar  Williams, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pa.  A  Versatile  Sprayer  for  Experimental 
Purposes.  (Illustrated,  2  x  2) 

9:40  31.  Mitchell,  A.  E.,  H.  A.  Cardinell,  Eu¬ 
nice  J.  Heinen,  and  Erwin  J.  Benne,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  The 
Distribution  of  Spray  Chemicals  Applied  in 
Concentrated  Form  to  Large,  Bearing  Apples 
Pruned  at  Different  Degrees  of  Severity. 
(Illustrated) 

9:50  32.  Norton,  Robert  A.,  and  Norman  F. 
Childers,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  The  Relative  Value  of  Urea  Fo¬ 
liage  Sprays  on  the  Peach.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

10:00  33.  Cain,  John  C.,  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  D. 
Boynton,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Fertilization,  Pruning,  and  Mottle  Leaf  Dis¬ 
ease  in  Relation  to  the  Behavior  of  Italian 
Prunes  in  Western  New  York.  (Illustrated, 
31/4x4) 
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10:15  34.  Toenjes,  W.,  and  A.  L.  Kenworthy, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Soil  Moisture  Conditions  in  Michigan  Or¬ 
chards  in  Relation  to  Soil  and  Orchard  Man¬ 
agement  Practices. 

10:25  35.  Goodman,  R.  N.,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.  Soil  Moisture  and  Infiltration 
as  Affected  by  Mulches.  ( Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:30  36.  Menzies,  John  A.,  William  H.  Alder¬ 
man,  and  Arthur  N.  Wilcox,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Study  of 
Growth  Rates  of  27  Varieties  of  Apples  Dur¬ 
ing  the  First  Six  Years  in  the  Orchard. 

10:40  37.  Cooper.  William  C.,  and  Bert  S.  Gor¬ 
ton,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Weslaco, 
Texas.  Specificity  of  Rootstocks  on  Condi¬ 
tioning  Chloride  Accumulation  in  Citrus. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

11:(X)  38.  Wallace,  A.,  C.  J.  Naude,  and  R.  T. 
Mueller,  University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  The  Nature  of  the  Rootstock- 
Scion  Influence  on  the  Inorganic  Composition 
of  Citrus.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

Section  II,  Vegetable  Crops,  Chemistry  Audito¬ 
rium. 

F.  S.  Jamison,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  chairman 

9:(X)  39.  Lutz,  J.  M.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.  Influence  of 
Length  and  Temperature  of  Curing  on  Keep¬ 
ing  Quality  of  Puerto  Rico  Sweet  Potatoes. 
(Illustrated,  31/4x4) 

9:10  40.  Dallyn,  S.  L.,  and  Julian  C.  Miller, 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Influence  of  Various  Physi¬ 
cal  Treatments  on  the  Sugar  Content  of 
Sweet  Potatoes.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:20  41.  Wittwer,  S.  H.,  and  W.  S.  Lundahl, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Autoradiography  as  an  Aid  in  Determining 
the  Absorption  and  Utilization  of  Foliar  Ap¬ 
plied  Nutrients.  ( Illustrated.  2x2  and 
31/4x4) 

9:30  42.  Mayberry,  B.  D.,  S.  H.  Wittwer,  and 
H.  M.  Sell,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  The  Efficiency  of  Utilization 
of  Phosphorus  Applied  to  the  Leaves  of 
Plants.  (Illustrated,  2x2  and  31/4x4) 

9:40  43.  Klinker,  J.  Edward,  and  E.  M.  Emmert, 
Department  of  Horticulture,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.  Effect  of  Foliar 
Applications  of  Sucrose  and  Urea  on  Tomato 
Yields  and  Quality. 

9:50  44.  Montelaro,  James,  and  C.  B.  Hall, 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Some  Preliminary  Studies 
on  the  Nitrogen  Nutrition  of  Tomatoes  with 
Foliar  Sprays. 


10:00  45.  Smith,  Paul  G.,  and  Frank  W.  Zink,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Davis,  Calif.  Effect  of 
Sucrose  Foliage  Spray  on  Tomato  Transplants. 

10:10  46.  Reeve,  Eldrow,  and  W.  A.  Schmidt, 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  West  Chicago,  111. 
Influence  of  Plant  Spacing  on  Canning  To¬ 
mato  Yields.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:20  47.  Reeve,  Eldrow,  West  Chicago,  111.  In¬ 
fluence  of  Vitamin  Supplements  on  Mushroom 
Yields.  (Illustrated) 

10:40  48.  Sims,  B.  L.,  and  W.  H.  Gabelman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Limita¬ 
tions  in  the  Use  of  Phosphorus  in  Vegetable 
Fertilization. 

10:50  49.  Lambeth,  Victor  N.,  and  R.  A. 
Schroeder,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.  The  Degree  of  Base  Saturation  as  a 
Guide  for  Fertilizer  Recommendations  for 
Vegetable  Crops.  (Illustrated,  3^x4) 

11:05  50.  Paterson,  D.  R.,  and  S.  H.  Wittwer, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Effects  of  Preharvest  Foliage  Applications  of 
Maleic  Hydrazide  on  Sprout  Inhibition  of 
Potatoes.  (Illustrated,  2x2  and  3^4  x  4) 

11:15  51.  Learner,  E.  N.,  and  S.  H.  Wittwer, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Some  Effects  of  “Hardening”  Tomato  Plants 
by  Chemical  Treatment  as  Compared  with 
Temperature  and  Moisture  Control.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2  and  3^  x  4) 

11:25  52.  Ware,  L.  M.,  and  W.  A.  Johnson,  Ala¬ 
bama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Au¬ 
burn,  Ala.  Residual  Effects  of  Perennial 
Legumes  on  the  Yield  of  Vegetable  Crops. 

Section  III,  Floriculture — General,  V incent  Hall, 
Room  4. 

V.  T.  Stoctemyer,  University  of  California,  Davis, 
Calif.,  chairman 

9:00  53.  Davis,  Walter  E.,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Gardenia 
Flower  Bud  Initiation. 

9:10  54.  Furuta,  Tokuji,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  A  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Report  on  the  Summer  Crown  Bud 
Formation  of  Two  Chrysanthemum  Varieties. 

9:20  55.  Furuta,  Tokuji,  and  D.  C.  Kiplinger, 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Woos¬ 
ter,  Ohio.  Chronological  Age,  a  Factor  In¬ 
fluencing  the  Spray  Formation  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

9:30  56.  Siegelman,  Harold  W.,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  P.  O.  Box  99,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.  The  Respiration  of  Rose  and  Gardenia 
Flowers.  (Illustrated,  3^x4) 

9:45  57.  Andrews,  Paul  S.,  and  Donald  P.  W'at- 
SON,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  An  Anatomical  Study  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Flower  Head  of  Chrysanthemum 
morifolium.  (Illustrated,  2x2  and  3l/ix4) 
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58.  Carpenter,  William  J.,  and  Donald  P. 
Watson,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.  The  Effect  of  Corn  Cob  Soil 
Moistures  on  the  Growth  and  Flowering  of 
Briarcliff  Roses.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

59.  Struckmeyer,  B.  Esther,  and  G.  E. 
Beck,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
The  Effect  of  Maleic  Hydrazide  on  the  Growth 
and  Flowering  of  Croft  Easter  Lilies.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

60.  Stuart,  Neil  W.,  Plant  Industry  Station, 
USDA,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  William  Skou 
and  D.  C.  KiPLiNGER,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Further  Studies  on  Causes 
and  Control  of  Leaf  Scorch  in  the  Croft  Easter 
Lily.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

61.  Stinson,  R.  F.,  and  C.  G.  Keyes,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.  Gerberia 
Jamesonii:  Growth  and  Flower  Production 
at  Several  pH  Levels.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

62.  Stinson,  R.  F.,  and  C.  G.  Keyes,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.  Survival 
of  Fall  and  Spring  Sown  Sweet  Pea  Seed 
When  Germinated  Before  Planting.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

63.  Stinson,  R.  F.,  and  C.  G.  Keyes,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.  Copper 
and  Zinc  Naphthenate  as  a  Treatment  to  Con¬ 
trol  Growth  of  Algae  on  Florist  Clay  Pots. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

64.  Holley,  W.  D.,  and  Roger  Farmer,  Col¬ 
orado  A&M  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Mulching  Studies  on  the  Greenhouse  Carna¬ 
tion. 
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(;  11:25  65.  Chadwick,  L.  C.,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Propaga- 
’  tion  of  Mahonia  aquifolium  and  Hydrangea 

petiolaris  by  Stem  Cuttings.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

11:35  66.  Smith,  B.  C.,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Techniques 
Used  for  Rapid  Germination  of  Seed  of  the 
"  Genus  Cotoneaster.  (Illustrated,  2  x  2) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  1 1 

Section  I,  Tree  Fruits  Nutrition,  Chemistry  Audi¬ 
torium. 

Damon  Boynton,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
chairman  ? 


1:30  67.  Walrath,  E.  K.,  and  Rodger  C.  Smith, 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange,  West 
Springfield,  Mass.  Survey  of  Forty  Apple 
Orchards  Using  Leaf  and  Soil  Analysis  Tech¬ 
niques. 


r- 


1:45  68.  Ticknor,  R.  L.,  H.  B.  Tukey,  and  A.  E. 
Mitchell,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.  The  Entry  of  Mineral  Nutrients 
into  Leaves  and  Branches  of  Apple,  Cherry, 
and  Peach  Trees  as  Indicated  by  Radioactive 
Isotopes.  (Illustrated) 
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1:55  69.  Beattie,  James  M.,  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Studies 
on  the  Boron  Requirement  of  Young  Apple 
Trees  Grown  in  Sand  Culture.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

2:10  70.  Boynton,  Damon,  R.  M.  Smock,  and 
L.  C.  Anderson,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Short  Term  Effects  of  Non-leguminous 
Hay  Mulch  and  Nitrogen  Fertilizer  Separately 
and  in  Varying  Combinations  on  the  Be¬ 
havior  of  McIntosh  Apple  Trees.  (Illustrated, 
31/4x4) 

2:25  71.  Weeks,  W.  D.,  F.  W.  Southvvick.  Mack 
Drake,  and  J.  E.  Steckel,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Amherst, 
Mass.  The  Effect  of  Different  Rates  and 
Sources  of  Nitrogen  on  the  Mineral  Composi¬ 
tion  of  McIntosh  Foliage  and  Fruit  Color. 
(Illustrated,  3^  x  4  and  2x2) 

2:35  72.  Titus,  John  S.,  and  Damon  Boynton, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  Rela¬ 
tionship  Between  Soil  Analysis  and  Leaf 
Analysis  in  80  New  York  McIntosh  Apple 
Orchards.  (Illustrated,  31/4x4) 

2:45  73.  Fisher,  E.  G.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  Principles  Underlying  Foliage 
Applications  of  Urea  for  Nitrogen  Fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  McIntosh  Apple.  (Illustrated. 
31/4x4) 

3:00  74.  Kenworthy,  A.  L.,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  The  Influence  of 
Nutritional  Intensity  upon  Nutrient-Element 
Interrelationships  in  Fruit  Trees. 

3:10  75.  Simons,  R.  K.,  and  A.  L.  Kenworthy, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Leaf  Composition  and  Nutrient-Element  Bal¬ 
ance  of  Montmorency  Cherry,  (Prunus 
Cerasus):  Effect  of  Varying  Concentrations 
of  Ten  Nutrient-Elements. 

3:20  76.  Proebsting,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  and  A.  L. 
Kenworthy,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  Leaf  Analysis  and  Growth 
of  Montmorency  Cherry  Trees  (Prunus 
Cerasus)  as  Influenced  by  Solar  Radiation 
and  Intensity  of  Nutrition. 

3:30  77.  Batjer,  L.  P.,  B.  L.  Rogers,  and  A.  H. 
Thompson,  USDA,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Applications  as  Related  to  Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus,  and  Potassium  Utilization  of 
Apple  Trees.  (Illustrated,  3^x4) 

3:40  78.  Smith,  Paul  F.,  and  Walter  Reuther, 
USDA,  415  North  Parramore  St.,  Orlando, 
Fla.  The  Response  of  Young  Valencia  Orange 
Trees  to  Differential  Supply  of  N,  K,  and  Mg 
in  Sand  Culture. 

3:50  79.  Reuther,  Walter,  and  Paul  F.  Smith, 
USDA,  415  North  Parramore  Street,  Orlando, 
Fla.  The  Relation  of  N,  K,  and  Mg  Fertiliza¬ 
tion  to  Some  Fruit  Qualities  of  Valencia 
Oranges.  (Illustrated,  2x2  and  3^  x  4) 
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3:30 


Section  II,  Vegetable  Crops — General,  Murphy 
Auditorium. 

F.  S.  Jamison,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla., 
chairman 

1:30  80.  Perkins,  D.  Y.,  Juli.4n  C.  Miller,  and 
S.  L.  Dallyn,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Influence  of 
Pod  Maturity  on  the  Vegetative  and  Repro¬ 
ductive  Behavior  of  Okra. 

1:40  81.  Learner.  E.  A.,  and  S.  H.  Wittwer. 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing.  Mich. 
Some  Effects  of  Supplementary  Temperature 
and  Light  on  the  Development  of  the  Tomato 
Plant.  (Illustrated.  2x2  and  3Vix4l 

1 :50  82.  Smith,  Cyril  B.,  Russell  E.  Larson,  and 
George  A.  Taylor.  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College,  Pa.  The  Relationship  Be¬ 
tween  Range  of  Leaf  Concentrations  of  Twelve 
Elements  and  Yields  in  Snap  Beans  as  De¬ 
termined  in  a  Factorially  Designed  Fertilizer 
Experiment. 

2:00  83.  MacGillivray,  John  H.,  University  of 
California,  Davis,  Calif.  Irrigation  Studies 
in  Vegetables. 

2:15  84.  L.ana.  Edw.ard  P.,  and  E.  S.  Haber.  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  Seasonal  Varia¬ 
bility  as  Indicated  by  Heat  Units  with  Sweet 
Corn.  (Illustrated.  3^4  X  4) 

2:25  85.  Vandemark.  J.  S.,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette.  Ind.,  and  S.  H.  Wittwer.  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Some 
Effects  of  Maleic  Hydrazide  on  Sweet  Corn. 

2:35  86.  Roberts.  R.  H..  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wis.  The  Induction  and  Initia¬ 
tion  of  Flowering  in  the  Onion.  (Illustrated. 
3U  x4) 

2:45  87.  Wittwer.  S.  H..  and  D.  R.  Paterson, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Further  Investigations  on  the  Use  of  Maleic 
Hydrazide  for  Prolonging  Dormancy  in  the 
Storage  of  Onions.  (Illustrated.  2x2  and 
3^x4) 

2:55  88.  Smith,  Ora.  and  J.  R.  Orsenigo,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Chemical  Control 
of  Nut  Grass  {Cyperus  esculentus),  prelimi¬ 
nary  report. 

3:05  89.  Alban,  E.  K.,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Pre-emergence 
Chemical  Weed  Control  with  Vegetable  Crops. 
1947-51.  (Illustrated.  2x2) 

3:20  90.  Webb.  R.  E..  R.  H.  Larson,  and  J.  C. 
W  ALKER.  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Madison.  Wis.  Strains  of  the  Potato 
Leaf  Roll  Virus.  (Illustrated.  2x2) 

3:35  91.  Cochran,  H.  L,  Pomona  Products  Co., 
Griffin,  Ga.  Control  of  the  Leaf-footed  Plant- 
bug  {Leploglossus  phyllopus)  on  Pimientos. 

3:45  92.  El-Kattan,  A.  A.,  and  F.  C.  Stark,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Md.  Tis- 
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sue  Activity  and  Structural  Differences  in  the 
Storage  Roots  of  Maryland  Golden  and  Jer 
sey  Orange  Sw^eet  Potatoes. 

Section  III,  Floriculture — Light  and  Tempera' 
ture  Effects,  Vincent  Hall,  Room  4. 

V.  T.  Sxoi'TEMYER,  I’niversity  of  California.  Davk 
Calif.,  chairman 

1:30  93.  Stoutemyer.  V.  T.,  University  of  Cali 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Cold  Resistance 
of  Subtropical  Ornamental  Plants. 

1 :45  94.  McElwee,  E.  W^,  Mississippi  Agricul 
tural  Experiment  Station,  State  College.  Mise 
The  Influence  of  Photoperiod  and  Light  In 
tensity  on  the  Initiation  and  Development  ol 
Flower  Primordia  of  the  Common  Camellia. 

1:.55  95.  Beck,  G.  E.,  and  B.  Esther  Struck 
MEYER.  University  of  W^isconsin,  Madison. 
Wis.  Blossom  Bud  Development  and  Natural 
Branching  of  Euphorbia  pulcherrima.  i  lllu> 
trated,  2x2) 

2:10  96.  Furuta.  Tokuji,  and  Kennard  Nelson. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Woos 
ter,  Ohio.  Initiation  of  Chrysanthemum 
Flower  Buds  at  60°  F.  (Warm)  and  50°  F. 
(Cool)  Night  Temperatures. 

2:20  97.  Furuta,  Tokuji,  and  Alex  Laurie,  Ohl 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  W  ooster 
Ohio.  The  Effect  of  Very  High  Night  Ten 
peratures  on  the  Development  of  Chrysanthc 
mum  Flower  Buds. 

2:30  98.  Krone,  Paul  R.,  and  W  .  J.  Haney,  Michi 
gan  State  College.  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Li: 
ium  longiflorum:  Effects  of  Precooling,  Ferti 
lizer  Treatments,  and  Bottom  Heat  on  Buii 
Count.  Incidence  of  Tiphurn,  and  Days  to 
Bloom. 

2:45  99.  Haney,  W.  J..  Michigan  State  Collegr 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  Snapdragon:  Season  ol 
Bloom. 

2:50  100.  Ackerman,  Charles,  and  W.  J.  H.anev. 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich 
Snapdragon:  Foliar  Dieback. 

3:00  101.  Stuart,  Neil  W.,  Plant  Industry  Sta 
tion,  USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.  Some  Effect' 
of  Artificial  Light,  Storage  Temperatures,  and 
Fertilizers  on  Blooming  of  Greenhouse  Hy 
drangeas.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

3:10  102.  Halliday,  W  illiam  G.,  and  Donald  P 
Watson,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lan? 
ing,  Mich.  The  Influence  of  Temperature  or 
Growth  and  Flowering  of  Greenhouse  Carna 
tions.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

3:20  103.  Cooper,  Calvin,  and  Donald  P.  W.ut 
SON,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansin» 
Mich.  The  Influence  of  Temperature  and 
Day  Length  on  the  Growth  and  Flowering  o 
Viola  odorata.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 
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3:30  104.  Davis,  Walter  E.,  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Gar¬ 
denia  Flower  Bud  Initiation. 

3:40  105.  Carrier.  Leonard  E.,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Davis,  Calif.  A  Study  of  Methods  of 
Determining  the  Extent  of  Frost  Injury  of 
Roses. 
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3:50  106.  Carrier,  Leonard  E.,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Davis,  Calif.  The  Effect  of  Position 
tion  of  Parts  and  the  Diameter  of  Parts  of  a 
Rose  Plant  on  Hardiness. 

4:00  107.  Carrier.  Leonard  E.,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Davis,  Calif.  Factors  Affecting 
Winter  Hardiness  and  Frost  Injury  of  Roses. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

6:30  Annual  Banquet.  Junior  Ballroom,  CojJ- 
man  Memorial  Union. 

Program  in  charge  of  Minnesota  group. 
Address  by  retiring  president.  Albert  F. 
Yeager.  Department  of  Horticulture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire.  Durham,  N.  H.  En¬ 
tertainment  Program. 


‘inumll 

3°  fI  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 


Station,  Puyallup,  Wash.  Results  of  Crafting 
Northwest  and  Marshall  Strawberry  Plants 
to  a  Virus  Indicator. 

10:15  115.  Parker.  M.  W.,  and  H.  A.  Borthwick, 

Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  Photo- 
periodic  Effects  on  Floral  Initiation  and  Run¬ 
ner  Production  of  Several  Varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berry.  ( Illustrated,  3^4  X  4) 

10:30  116.  Vandemark,  J.  S.,  and  E.  C.  Sharvelle, 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  The  Use 
of  Certain  Volatile  Chemicals  in  Prevention 
of  Strawberry  Deterioration  in  Transit. 

10:40  117.  Allmendinger,  D.  F.,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Vancouver,  Wash.  The  Effect 
of  Some  Pruning  Treatments  on  the  Yield  of 
Red  Raspberries.  (Illustrated.  3V4x4) 

10:55  118.  Brierley,  Wilfred  G..  R.  H.  Landon, 
and  Richard  J.  Stadtherr.  University  of 
Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  The  Effect  of 
Daily  Alterations  Between  -|-  27°  F.  and 
-j-  39°  F.  on  Retention  or  Loss  of  Cold  Re¬ 
sistance  in  the  Latham  Raspberry. 

11:10  119.  Lott.  Wreal  L.,  North  Carolina  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Magnesium  Deficiencv  in  Muscadine  Crapes. 

Section  II,  Vegetable  Crops. 
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Section  I,  Small  Fruits,  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building,  Room  18. 

Damon  Boynton,  Cornell  I  niversity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
chairman 

9:00  108.  Yolng,  R.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Growth 
and  Development  of  the  Blueberry  Fruit 
{Vaccinium  corymbosom  and  V.  augustifol- 
ium) . 


109.  0‘Rolrke,  F.  L..  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Propagation  Stud¬ 
ies  with  the  Low  Dryland  Blueberry,  Vaccin¬ 
ium  vacillans.  i  Illustrated ) 

110.  Cain,  John  C..  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva.  N.  Y.  A  Com¬ 
parison  of  Ammonia  and  Nitrate  Nitrogen 
for  Blueberries.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

111.  Demsen,  E.  L.,  Iowa  State  College, 

Ames,  Iowa.  Runner  Inhibition  in  Straw¬ 
berries  with  Plant  Grow  th  Regulators.  ( Il¬ 
lustrated,  2  X  2  I 

112.  Denisen,  E.  L.,  Iowa  State  College, 

Ames,  Iowa.  Controlling  Weeds  in  Straw¬ 
berries  with  Sodium  2,4  Dichlorophenoxy 
Ethyl  Sulfate.  (Illustrated.  2x2) 

113.  Carlson,  R.  F.,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  Chemical  Inhibition  of 
Runner  Formation  in  Strawberries.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2  and  3^4  x  4) 

114.  Schw'artze,  C.  D.,  and  Arthur  S. 
Myhre,  Western  Washington  Experiment 


Robert  E.  Nylund,  Lniversity  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  charge.  Tour  by  chartered 
bus  of  University  of  Minnesota  vegetable 
crops  experimental  plots  and  Northrop  King 
and  Company  plant  with  noon  luncheon.  Re¬ 
turn  to  Coffman  Memorial  I  nion  at  I  p.in. 

Section  111,  Floriculture-Nutrition,  Vlurphy  Au¬ 
ditorium. 

\.  T.  Stoctemykr,  University  of  ('aliforiiia.  Davis, 
Calif.,  chairman 

9:00  120.  Beck,  G.  E.,  and  B.  Esther  Struck- 
MEYER.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Wis.  Growth  of  Euphorbia  pulcherrima  in 
Potassium  and  Manganese  Deficient  Media 
and  in  Media  Containing  an  Excess  of  Potas¬ 
sium  and  Nitrogen.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:10  121.  Hager,  Kenneth  J.,  and  John  G. 
Seeley,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.  Foliar  Application  of  Iron  Solu¬ 
tions  for  Control  of  Chlorosis  of  Greenhouse 
Roses.  (Illustrated,  2  X  2) 

9:20  122.  Seeley,  John  G.,  and  Dolores  de  Car¬ 
dona  Velazquez,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
State  College,  Pa.  Effect  of  Fertilizer  Appli¬ 
cations  on  Leaf  Burn  and  Growth  of  Croft 
Lilies.  (Illustrated.  2x2) 

9:30  123.  Eastwood,  Tom,  Wise  Potato  Chip 
Company,  Berwick.  Pa.  Forcing  Creole  Lilies 
at  Different  Levels  of  Soil  Nitrate.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2  and  3V4  x  4 ) 
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9:45  124.  Link,  Conrad  B.,  and  James  B.  Shanks, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
Experiments  on  the  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Hy¬ 
drangea  During  the  Growing  and  Forcing 
Periods. 

10:00  125.  Specht,  Alston  W.,  Paul  F.  Smith, 
and  John  W.  Resnicky,  Plant  Industry  Sta¬ 
tion,  USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.  Spectrochemical 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Plant  Materials  as 
Currently  Conducted  at  Plant  Industry  Sta¬ 
tion.  (Illustrated,  3^  X  4) 

10:15  126.  Specht,  Alston  W.,  and  Neil  W.  Stu¬ 
art,  Plant  Industry  Station,  USDA,  Belts¬ 
ville,  Md.  Concentration  of  Ten  Elements 
Determined  Spectrochemically  in  Gladiolus 
Plants.  (Illustrated,  2x2  and  3^x4) 

10:30  127.  Holley,  W.  D.,  David  L.  Wagner,  and 
Roger  Farmer,  Colorado  A  &  M  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.  The  Effect  of  Different 
Levels  of  Soil  Water  and  Soil  Nitrates  on 
the  Production  and  Quality  of  Carnations. 

10:40  128.  Vandemark,  J.  S.,  and  C.  E.  Hoxsie, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Certain  Foliar  Feeding  on  the  Physi¬ 
cal  Quality  of  Snapdragon  Stems. 

10:50  129.  Noice,  Frank  M.,  J.  H.  Schultz,  and 
L.  D.  Potter,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Fargo,  N.  D.  A  Study  of  Some  Nutrient 
Deficiencies  in  American  Elm. 

11:00  130.  Cornell,  Pardon  W.,  and  Charat 
SuNTARASiNG,  University  of  Maryland.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.  Rooting  Response  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  Cuttings  as  Influenced  by  Nu¬ 
trition  and  Nutrition-Indolebutyric  Acid  In¬ 
teraction. 

11:10  131.  Shanks,  James  B.,  and  Conrad  B.  Link, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
Some  Effects  of  Mineral  Nutrition  on  the 
Poinsettia  Stock  Plant  and  Subsequent  Root¬ 
ing  and  Growth  of  the  Cuttings. 

11:20  132.  Preston,  William  H.,  Jr.,  James  B. 
Shanks,  and  Pardon  W.  Cornell,  University 
of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Md.  Influence 
of  Mineral  Nutrition  on  Production  of  Cut¬ 
tings  and  Rooting  Response  of  Azalea. 

Section  IV,  Chemical  Thinning,  Harvest  Sprays, 
Post  Harvest,  Processing,  Vincent  Hall, 
Room  4. 

Amihud  Kramer,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.,  chairman 

9:00  133.  Fisher  D.  V.,  Experiment  Station,  Sum- 
merland,  British  Columbia.  Chemical  Thin¬ 
ning  of  Fruit  Using  Concentrate  Spraying 
Machines. 

9:10  134.  Allen,  F.  W.,  University  of  California, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Davis,  Calif. 
The  Influence  of  Preharvest  Drop  Sprays 
Upon  Respiration  and  Ripening  of  Bartlett 
Pears. 


9:20  135.  South  wick,  F.  W.,  and  W.  D.  Weeks.  11:0 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Amherst,  Mass.  The  Influence  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Thinning  Treatments  on  Fruit  Set,  Size, 
and  Yield  and  Flowering  of  Apples.  (Ulus- 
trated,  2x2  and  3^/4  x  4) 

9:30  136.  Hoffman^  M.  B.,  and  L.  J.  Edgerton,  11:1 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Further  ; 
Comparisons  of  2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxypro- 
prionic  Acid  and  Naphthalene-acetic  Acid  for 
Delaying  the  Harvest  Drop  of  McIntosh  Ap¬ 
ples.  ■ 

9:40  137.  Edgerton,  L.  J.,  and  M.  B.  Hoffman,  11:2 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  Effect 
of  Thinning  Peaches  with  Bloom  and  Post¬ 
bloom  Sprays  on  the  Cold  Hardiness  of  the 
Fruit  Buds. 

9:50  138.  Orsenico,  J.  R.,  R.  H.  Segall.  Ora 

Smith,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ‘  11:3' 
F.  L.  Wellman,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Relations,  U.S.D.A.,  at  the  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Tur- 
rialba,  Costa  Rica.  Systemic  Foliage  Distor-  . 
tions  in  Coffee  Attributed  to  2,4-D.  ;  1U4^ 

10:00  139.  White,  David  G.,  and  Martin  L.  Rice,  i 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  > 
Promotion  of  Red  Color  by  Apparent  Syn¬ 
ergistic  Reactions  of  Compounds  Sprayed  on 
Delicious  Apples.  (Illustrated,  2x2)  ^ 

10:10  140.  Baker,  Clarence  E.,  and  E.  C.  Maxie, 

Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  |  j.3( 

Station,  Lafayette,  Ind.  An  Apparent  Con¬ 
trol  of  a  Physiological  Spot  on  Red  Rome  I 
Apples  in  Storage  by  Activated  Carbon  and 
Shredded  Oiled  Paper.  (Illustrated,  2x2)  I 

10:20  141.  Hill,  R.  G.,  Jr.,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex  | 
periment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  1.  C 
Halt,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

Md.  The  Effect  of  Different  Post-storage 
Temperatures  on  the  Weight,  Firmness,  and 
Condition  of  Waxed  and  Unwaxed  Stayman 
Winesap  Apples. 

10:30  142.  Lott,  R.  V.,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Urbana,  Ill.  The  Spectrophotometric 
Measurement  of  Color  in  Maturing  Halehaven  i 
and  Elberta  Peaches  and  Its  Relation  to  Qual 
ity  at  Harvest  and  Following  Ripening.  (II 
lustra  ted,  2x2) 

10:40  143.  JoHANNESSEN,  George  A.,  Cornell  Uni 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Condition  Problem- 
of  McIntosh  Apples  in  Retail  Stores  in  Feb 
ruary  and  March,  1951.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:50  144.  Gould,  W.  A.,  Fred  A.  Krantz,  Jr- 
Rees  B.  Davis,  and  Noel  Cooper,  Ohio  Ag 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  Columbus. 

Ohio.  Pilot  Plant  Processing  and  Analysis 
of  Tomatoes.  (Illustrated,  3l/i  x  4) 
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11:0()  145.  Gould,  W.  A.,  Fred  A.  Krantz,  Jr., 
Rees  B.  Davis,  and  James  Mavis,  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Grade  Relationship  of  Raw  Tomatoes  to  Proc- 
cessed  Canned  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Juice,  and 
Pulp.  (Illustrated,  3%  X  4) 

11:10  146.  Gould,  W.  A.,  Fred  A.  Krantz,  Jr., 
Rees  B.  Davis,  and  Eugene  Carroll,  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Effect  of  Variety  and  Season  on  Color 
of  Tomatoes  for  Processing.  (Illustrated, 
31^  X  4) 

11:20  147.  Gould,  W.  A.,  John  Sharp,  and  Ralph 
Sherman,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Price  and  Quality 
Comparison  of  Selected  Canned  and  Frozen 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  on  the  Columbus  Mar¬ 
ket.  (Illustrated,  3%  X  4) 

11:30  148.  Kramer,  Amihud,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  College  Park,  Md.  A  Comparison  of 
Methods  for  Determining  Quality  of  Sweet 
Corn.  (Illustrated) 

11:40  149.  Forshey,  C.  W.,  Sik  Vung  Ting,  and  E. 
K.  Alban,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
10,  Ohio.  Post-harvest  Changes  in  Tomato 
Fruits  as  Influenced  by  Storage  Temperature. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

1:30  Section  I.  Symposium:  Investigations  in 
Polyploidy  of  Fruits,  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering  Building,  Room  4. 

George  M.  Darrow,  USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.,  chair¬ 
man 

1.  Introduction.  George  M.  Darrow. 

USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.  (5  minutes). 

2.  Polyploid  Grape  Breeding.  H.  P.  Olmo, 

University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 
(Illustrated,  30  minutes). 

3.  Polyploid  Apple  Research  at  Geneva. 

John  Einset,  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  30  minutes) . 

4.  Investigations  in  Polyploidy  of  Fruits. 

Haig  Dermen,  USDA,  Beltsville,  Md. 
(Illustrated,  30  minutes). 

5.  General  Discussion.  (30  minutes). 


1 :30  Section  II.  Panel  Discussion :  Results  of 
Survey  on  Vegetable  Breeding  Projects, 
Objectives,  Personnel,  etc..  Mechanical 
Engineering  Building,  Room  18. 

Russell  E.  Larson,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa.,  chairman 

1:30  Section  III.  Panel  Discussion:  Plant 

Tissue  Analysis,  Ford  Hall,  Room  15. 

John  H.  Seeley,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.,  chairman 

1.  Sampling  Techniques.  Osmund  Lille- 

LAND,  University  of  California,  Davis, 
Calif. 

2.  Preparation  of  Material  for  Analysis. 

Paul  F.  Smith,  USDA,  Subtropical 

Fruit  Field  Station,  Orlando,  Fla. 

3.  Referee  Samples.  A.  L.  Kenworthy,  Mich¬ 

igan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

1:30  Section  IV.  Panel  Discussion:  Fruit 

Crop  Varieties,  Vincent  Hall,  Room  4. 

Laurence  H.  MacDaniels,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  chairman 

1 :30  Section  V.  Panel  Discussion.  Ford  Hall, 
Room  120. 

1.  Methods  of  Quality  Evaluation  for  Fruits 

and  Vegetables. 

2.  Effect  of  Growth  Regulating  Substances 

on  Post-harvest  Physiology. 

3.  Evaluating  Palatability  in  Citrus  Fruits. 

Paul  L.  Harding,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  U.S.D.A.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

8 :30-l  1 :00.  Biologists^  Smoker  and  Open  House 
at  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  Hall, 
Coffman  Memorial  Union. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  13 

9:00  Tour  to  observe  canning  crops  experimental 
work,  courtesy  of  the  Green  Giant  Company. 
All-day  Tour.  J.  D.  Barnard,  Green  Giant 
Company,  LeSueur,  Minn.,  in  charge. 

9:00  Tour  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Fruit 
Breeding  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn.;  return  to 
Coffman  Memorial  Union  about  4:30  p.m. 
A.  N.  Wilcox,  University  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Paul,  in  charge. 
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3.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  HUMAN  GENETICS 


The  American  Society  of  Human  Genetics  was  organized  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sep¬ 
tember,  194S.  Its  objectives  are  to  provide  opportunities  for  closer  association  among 
persons  interested  in  problems  relating  to  human  inheritance  and  especially  to  encourage 
research  in  human  heredity.  Total  membership,  362. 

President,  Lee  R.  Dice,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Vice-President,  C.  P.  Oliver,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  H.  Strandskov,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Conference  Room  No.  326  at  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union  has  been 
reserved  for  the  entire  convention  period  for  the  use  of  the  American  Society 
of  Human  Genetics  for  council,  committee,  and  other  small  group  meetings. 


Program  of  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 


MONDAY,  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

9:30  Heart  Hospital  Theater,  Norma  Ford 
Walker,  presiding. 

150.  Kallmann,  F.  J.,  New  York  State  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  Twin  and  Sibship  Study  of  Overt 
Male  Homosexuality.  (Illustrated.  3^/4  x  4) 

151.  Hunt,  H.  R.  and  C.  A.  Hoppert.  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  In¬ 
heritance  of  Susceptibility  and  Resistance  to 
Dental  Caries  in  Rats  (Rattus  norve^icus). 

152.  ScHUT,  J.  W.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  Hereditary  Ataxia:  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Certain  Salient  Clinical,  Pathological, 
and  Genetic  Features  of  a  Large  Genealogy. 
(Illustrated,  3V4  x  4) 

153.  Metrakos,  j.  D.,  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  Quebec.  Congenital  Heart  Disease 
in  Twins.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

154.  Stephens,  F.  E.,  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Muscular  Dystrophy  in  Utah 
Families.  (  Illustrated,  x  4) 

155.  Gardner.  E.  J.  and  C.  M.  Woolf,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Ge¬ 
netics  Studies  of  Human  Breast  Cancer.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  sy  X  4) 

MONDAY,  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

1:30  Symposium:  Human  Genetics  ami 
Human  W^elfare,  Ford  Hall,  Room  55. 

Clarence  P.  Oliver,  presiding. 

a.  Levine.  Philip.  Ortho  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Raritan,  N.  J.  The  Rh-Hr  Blood 
Types  and  Their  Significance  to  Man. 

b.  Strandskov,  H.  H.  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  Hereditary,  Social,  and 
Cultural  Import  of  Mate  Selection  Based  on 
Similarity  of  Phenotype. 


c.  Williams,  R.  J.  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas.  Nutritional  Possibilities 
Arising  Out  of  Genetic  Differences. 

d.  Reed,  Sheldon  C.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Counseling  as  a 
Factor  in  Human  Welfare. 

4:30  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Human  Genetics,  Coff¬ 
man  Memorial  Union,  Room  326. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating  So¬ 
cieties,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences.  Northrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Address  by  Al-4n  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

9:30  Heart  Hospital  Theatre,  Lee  R.  Dice,  Pre¬ 
siding. 

156.  Frings,  H.  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa.  A  Preliminary  Assessment 
of  Genetic  Hazards  from  Irradiation  with 
High  Intensity  Air-borne  Sound. 

157.  Fraser,  F.  C.,  McGill  University,  Mont¬ 
real,  Quebec.  Clinical  Applications  of  Genet¬ 
ics.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

158.  Falls,  H.  F.,  and  J.  V.  Neel,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Further  Evi¬ 
dence  for  the  Inheritance  of  Retinoblastoma. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

159.  Neel.  J.  V.,  and  H.  F.  Falls,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  Rate  of 
Mutation  of  the  Gene  Responsible  for  Human 
Retinoblastoma.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 
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160.  Steinberg,  A,  G.,  S.  W.  Becker,  Jr., 
T.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  and  R.  R.  Kierland. 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.  A  Statistical 
and  Genetic  Study  of  412  Psoriatic  Patients 
and  Their  Parents  and  Siblings.  (Illustrated, 
31/4x4) 

161.  Walker,  N.  F.,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Finger,  Palm,  and  Sole 
Patterns  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Mongolism. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 

1:30  Hearl  Hospital  Theatre,  Ray  C.  Anderson, 
presiding 

162.  Stiles,  K.  A.,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  Hereditary  Exostosis  of 
the  First  Cuneiform  Bone.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

163.  Glass,  Bentley,  and  J.  C.  Kistler, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hyperextensibility  of  the  Thumbs.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  3^  X  4) 

164.  Macklin,  M.  T.,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Excess  of  Females  Ex¬ 
pected  Among  Affected  Offspring  of  Con¬ 
sanguineous  Matings  Involving  Transmission 
of  Partially  Sex-linked  Recessive  Genes. 

165.  David,  P.  R.,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla.  Permissible  Inferences  from 
Twin-concordance  Data. 

166.  Dahlberg,  a.  a.,  U.S.P.H.S.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Genetic  Factors  in  Occlusal  Dimensions 
of  Human  Teeth.  (Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

167.  Spuhler,  J.  N.,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  Effective  Size  of  the 


Panmictic  Unit  Centering  about  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  1900-1950.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

4:30  Annual  Business  Meeting,  Heart  Hospital 
Theatre. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

7 :30  Presidential  Address,  Minnesota  Museum 
of  ISatural  History  Auditorium. 

Heredity  Clinics:  Their  Value  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  and  for  Research. 

Lee  R.  Dice,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

10:00  Motion  Pictures,  Heart  Hospital  Theatre. 

Dr.  Schut  will  present  his  motion  pictures  on 
Hereditary  and  Clinical  Aspects  of  Marie’s 
Cerebellar  Ataxia. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

2:00  The  Dight  Institute  will  be  open  to  visitors  for 
informal  discussions  of  the  projects  being 
studied.  Everyone  is  cordially  invited  to 
drop  in.  The  Dight  Institute  is  on  the  ground 
floor.  Room  12,  Zoology  Building. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

8:30-11 :00.  Biologists’  Smoker  and  Open  House 
at  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  Hall, 
Coffman  MemorUd  Union. 
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4.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NATURALISTS 


The  American  Society  of  Naturalists  was  organized  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1883  as  the  Society  of  Naturalists  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  name  was  changed 
to  the  present  title  in  1885.  Objectives  are  the  discussion,  advancement,  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  broader  biological  problems,  including  organic  evolution,  thus 
serving  to  correlate  the  various  biological  sciences  into  a  common  philosophy  of  biology. 
Total  membership,  620. 

President,  Paul  C.  Mancelsdorf,  Har\-ard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  B.  P.  Kaufmann,  Carnegie  Institute,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  Bentley  Glass,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Treasurer,  Donald  Poulson,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Conference  Room  No.  345  in  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union  has  been  reserved 
for  council  and  committee  meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

8:45  Presidential  Address,  Minnesota  Museum 
of  Natural  History  Auditorium. 

Evolution  Under  Domestication 

Paul  C.  Mancelsdorf,  Harvard  University 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

2:00  Symposium:  Patterns  of  Cellular  Organ¬ 
ization.  Minnesota  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Auditorium.  Berwind  P.  Kauf¬ 
mann,  presiding 

Thomas  F.  Anderson,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Stereoscopic  Stud¬ 


ies  of  Cells  and  Viruses  in  the  Electron  Mic¬ 
roscope. 

Keith  R.  Porter,  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  Sub- 
microscopic  Structure  of  Tissue  Cells. 

Daniel  Mazia,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Molecular  Organization  in 
the  Cell  Nucleus. 

John  T.  Bonner,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  Pattern  of  Differenti¬ 
ation  in  Amoeboid  Slime  Molds. 

4:30  Business  Meeting,  Minnesota  Museum  of  , 
Natural  History  Auditorium.  f 


2:0( 
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5.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGISTS 


The  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists  was  organized  in  March,  1924,  with  its 
major  objective  the  encouragement  of  plant  physiology,  both  as  a  pure  science  and  as  an 
applied  phase  of  botanical  research.  Through  its  journal.  Plant  Physiology,  it  promotes 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  physiological  research.  Total  membership,  906. 

President,  C.  H.  Wadleich,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Vice-president,  T.  C.  Broyer,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Secretary,  A.  S.  Crafts,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  Fisher  Stanfield,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  A.I.B.S.,  D.  B.  Anderson,  North  Carolina  State  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Conference  Room  No.  327,  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  has  been 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists, 
for  council  and  committee  meetings,  throughout  the  convention  period. 


Program  of  Twenty  sixth  Annual  Meeting 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  9 

7:30  Executive  Committee  Meeting,  Coffman 
Memorial  Vnion^  Room  327. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

9:00  Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  C.  H.  Wadleigh,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  80.  See  page  28. 

9:00  Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  D.  R.  Goddard,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  See  page  28. 

9:00  Session  1C.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  T.  C.  Broyer,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  155.  See  p.  29. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

I 

2:00  Symposium:  Why  Plants  Grow  Where 
They  Do.  Minnesota  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Auditorium.  W.  N.  Hiesey,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physiological  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  the 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science, 
and  the  Ecological  Society  of  America. 

See  p.  31. 

\ 
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4:30  Business  Meeting.  Minnesota  Museum 
of  Natural  History  Auditorium. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating  So¬ 
cieties,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Northrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

Address  by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

9:00  Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  C.  H.  Wadleigh,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  120.  See  p.  32. 

9:00  Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  D.  R.  Goddard,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  155.  See  p.  32. 

9:00  Session  1C.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  P.  J.  Kramer,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  See  p.  33. 

9:00  Session  ID.  Joint  Session  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  T.  C.  Broyer,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  80.  See  p.  33. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 

2 :30  Symposium :  Organic  Acid  Metabolism  in 
Higher  Plants.  Minnesota  Museum  of 
ISatural  History  Auditorium. 

D.  R.  Goddard,  presiding. 

Introductory  Remarks  and  Historical  Back¬ 
ground.  The  Chairman. 

Carbon  Dioxide  Reduction  in  Relation  to  Or¬ 
ganic  Acid  Metabolism. 

Severo  Ochoa,  New  York  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Role  of  Pyridine  Nucleotides  in  Organic 
Acid  Metabolism  of  Higher  Plants. 

Eric  Conn,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

The  Oxidation  of  Hydroxy  Acids  by  Higher 
Plants. 

R.  H.  Burris,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  Respiratory  Role  of  Organic  Acids  in 
Higher  Plants. 

George  Laties,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

4:30  Annual  Meeting.  C.  H.  Wadleigh,  pre¬ 
siding. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

6:30  Banquet,  Main  Ballroom,  Hotel  ISicollet, 
Min  nea  pol  is. 

C.  H.  Wadleigh,  presiding 

1.  Announcement  of  the  Charles  Reid  Barnes  Life 
Membership  Award. 

2.  Address  by  retiring  president,  K.  V.  Thimann. 

3.  Stephen  Hales  Lecture,  Birgit  Vennesland.  (Il¬ 
lustrated.  3^4  X  4  and  blackboard) 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

9:00  Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  C.  H.  Wadleigh,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  155.  See  p.  43. 

9:00  Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Societ\  of 
America.  D.  R.  Goddard,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  See  p.  43. 

9:00  Session  1C.  Joint  meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  K.  V.  Thimann,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  80.  See  p.  44. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

2:00  Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  C.  H.  Wadleigh,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  See  p.  45. 

2:00  Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  D.  R.  Goddard,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  80.  See  p.  46. 

2:00  Session  1C.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  P.  J.  Kramer,  presiding. 

Ford  Hall,  Room  155.  See  p.  46. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

8:30-11 :00.  Biologists'  Smoker  and  Open  House 
at  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  Hall, 
Coffman  Memorial  Union. 


I 
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6.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PLANT  TAXONOMISTS 


The  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists  was  organized  in  1937  at  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  promote  fellowship  and  professional  interests  among  American  plant  tax¬ 
onomists.  Total  membership,  628. 

President,  Reed  C.  Collins,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Robert  Foster,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chairman  of  the  Council,  Rogers  McVauch,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 


9:00  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Ernst  C. 
Abbe,  presiding. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  Room  18. 

See  p.  30. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

2:30  Joint  Meeting  with  Systematic  Section  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Ernst  C.  Abbe, 
presiding. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  Room  18. 
See  p.  31. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating  So¬ 
cieties,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  ISorthrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

Address  by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

9:00  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Ernst  C. 
Abbe,  presiding. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  Room  18. 
See  p.  41. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 

2:30  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Ernst  C. 
Abbe,  presiding. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  Room  18. 

See  p.  43. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

6:30  Banquet  and  Annual  Meeting.  Hotel 
Nicollet^  Minneapolis. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

8:30-1 1 :00  Biologists’  Smoker  and  Open  House 
at  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  Hall, 
Coffman  Memorial  Union. 
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7.  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  America  was  organized  in  1894  for  scientific  and  educational 
advancement  in  the  field  of  botany,  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  botanists  of  America 
in  respect  to  all  matters  of  general  botanical  interests,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  research  studies,  and  to  furnish  avenues  for  publication.  Total  member¬ 
ship,  1851. 

President,  Katherine  Esau,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

Secretary,  Harriet  B.  Creighton,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Truman  G.  Yuncker,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  AIBS,  Ralph  E.  Cleland,  University  of  Indiana,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Conference  Room  No.  346,  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  has  been  reserved  for  council  and 
committee  meetings  for  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  throughout  the  convention  period. 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9 

2:00  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Room  346,  Coffman  Me¬ 
morial  Union. 

8:00  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Room  346,  Coffman  Me¬ 
morial  Union. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Concurrent  Sessions  1-5 

Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  80,  C.  H. 
Wadleigh,  presiding. 

9:00  168.  Struckmeyer,  B.  Esther,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (B)  The  Effect  of 
Maleic  Hydrazide  on  the  Anatomical  Structure 
of  Croft  Blaster  Lilies.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:10  169.  Rappaport,  Jacques,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Boyce,  Va.  (B)  Effects  of  Maleic 
Hydrazide  on  Embryo  Growth  in  Vitro  and 
in  Vivo.  (Illustrated,  x  4) 

9:25  1  70.  Weintraub,  R.  I.,  J.  N.  Yeatman,  and 
J.  A.  Lockhart,  Camp  Detrick,  Frederick, 
Md.  (B)  Transformations  of  2,  4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic  Acid  in  Plants.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

9:40  171.  Mullison,  Wendell  R.,  Midland,  Mich. 
(P)  The  Relationship  Between  the  Age  of 
Plant  Organs  and  Their  Ability  to  Trans¬ 
locate  2,4-D  as  Found  in  Bean  and  Tomato 
Plants.  (Illustrated,  3^4  x  4) 

10:10  172.  Horowitz,  Emanuel,  and  Alice  P. 
Withrow,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (P)  Effects  of  Ammonium 
2,4-dichlorophenoxy  acetate  on  Water  Ex¬ 
change  in  Bean  Plants.  (Based  on  contract 
work  between  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
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Chemical  Corps,  Camp  Detrick,  Md.).  (Illus¬ 
trated,  3^  X  4) 

10:20  1  73.  Withrow,  Alice  P.,  Emanuel  Horo¬ 
witz,  and  R.  B.  Withrow,  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  Washington,  D.  C.  (P)  Salt  Uptake 
in  Bean  Plants  as  Influenced  by  2,4-D.  (Based 
on  contract  work  between  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  and  Chemical  Corps,  Camp  Detrick, 
Md.).  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

10:30  1  74.  Hamner.  C.  L.,  and  H.  B.  Tukey,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  East  Lansing.  Mich.  (P) 
Chlorophyll  Inhibition  and  Herbicidal  Action 
of  3  ( alpha-amino-ethyl) -5Methyl  Tetronic 
Acid.  (Illustrated,  2  X  2  and  3^  X  4) 

10:40  1  75.  Todd,  Glenn  W.,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.  (P)  Enzyme  Changes  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Breaking  of  Dormancy  in  the  Potato. 
(Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

11:00  1  76.  Sullivan,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo.  (P)  A  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Comparative  Biochemistry  of 
Dormancy  in  the  Myxomycete  Physarum  poly- 
cephalum.  (Illustrated,  SYi  x  4) 

11:15  177.  Levitt,  J.,  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.  (P)  Protein  and  Metal-protein 
Changes  Associated  with  Breaking  of  Rest 
Period  of  Potato  Tubers.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant  I 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  D.  R. 
Goddard,  presiding. 

9:00  1  78.  Johnston,  James  A.,  and  Albert  W. 
Frenkel,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  (P)  Hydrogenase  Activity  of 
Resting  Cultures  of  Rhodospirillum  rubrum. 
(Illustrated,  x  4) 
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9:10  179.  Tolbert,  N.  Edward,  Marjorie  S. 
Cohan,  and  Sterling  B.  Hendricks,  U.S.D.A., 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  (P) 
Activation  of  Glycolic  Acid  Dehydrogenase  of 
Plants.  (Illustrated,  3^/4  ^  4) 

9:25  180.  Teubner,  Frederick  G.,  and  Andrew  E. 
Ml’RNEEK,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.  (P)  The  Effect  of  p-Chlorophenoxyacetic 
(CIPA)  and  Indoleacetic  (lA)  Acids  on  De¬ 
hydrogenase  Enzymes  of  Tomato  Ovules.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  3^  X  4) 


9:40  181.  Galston,  Arthur  W.,  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.  (B)  An 
Inverse  Correlation  Between  Catalase  Level 
and  Growth  Rate  in  Plant  Tissue  Cultures. 
(Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 
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182.  Galston,  A.  W.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.  R.  K.  Bon- 
NICHSEN,  Medical  Nobel  Institute,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  and  D.  I.  Arnon,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (P)  The  Preparation 
of  Highly  Purified  Spinach  Leaf  Catalase. 
(Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

183.  McClendon,  John  H.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (B)  The  In¬ 
tracellular  Localization  of  Cytochrome  Oxi¬ 
dase  in  Green  Leaves.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 


10:25  184.  Weisel,  Phyllis,  and  Paul  J.  Allen, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (B) 
Enhanced  Production  of  Components  of  the 
Cytochrome  System  in  Ustilago  sphaerogena 
by  a  Factor  in  Yeast  Extract.  (Illustrated, 
31/4x4) 


10:40  185.  Anderson,  D.  G.,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill.  (P)  Introduced  by  Birgit 
Vennesland.  Distribution,  Synthesis,  and 
Destruction  of  TPN  in  Higher  Plants.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  3^  X  4) 
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186.  Macdowall,  Fergus  D.  H.,  and  Alfred 
S.  SUSSMAN,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  (B)  The  Tyrosinase,  Cyto¬ 
chrome  Oxidase,  and  Photolytic  Activities  of 
Chloroplasts  Isolated  from  Barley  Leaves 
During  the  Greening  Process.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

187.  Gilbert,  Seymour  G.,  and  Clare  M. 
Gropp,  U.  S.  Field  Laboratory  for  Tung  In¬ 
vestigations,  Gainesville,  Fla.  (P)  Some  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  Tung  Leaf  Oxidase. 

188.  Newcomb,  Eldon  H.,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  (P)  The  Effect  of 
Auxin  on  Ascorbic  Oxidase  Activity  in  To¬ 
bacco  Pith  Cells.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 


11:35  189.  Smith,  Frederick  G.,  Eileen  L.  Ginter, 
and  Glyn  O.  Throneberry,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa.  (P)  A  Colorimetric 
Method  for  Measuring  Oxidative  Enzymes  and 
Its  Application  to  Corn  Embryo  and  Root  Tip 
Tissues.  (Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 
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Session  1C.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  155,  T.  C. 
Broyer,  presiding. 

9:00  190.  Wagenknecht,  A.  C.,  Frank  A.  Lee, 
and  Frank  P.  Boyle,  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(P)  The  Loss  of  Chlorophyll  in  Green  Peas 
During  Frozen  Storage.  (Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

9:15  191.  Naf,  Ulrich,  and  Aubrey  W.  Naylor, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (P)  Car¬ 
bon  Dioxide  and  Light  Requirement  in  the 
Germination  of  Onoclea  sensibilis  Spores. 
(Illustrated,  3^  x4) 

9:30  192.  Dugger,  W.  M.,  Jr.,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  College  Park,  Md.  (P)  A  Study  of  the 
Permeability  of  Certain  Epidermal  Mem¬ 
branes  to  Gaseous  Carbon  Dioxide.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  31/4x4) 

9:45  193.  French,  C.  S.,  and  Violet  M.  Koski, 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Stanford, 
Calif.  (B)  Fluorescence  Spectra  of  Red  Algae 
and  the  Transfer  of  Energy  from  Phycoery- 
thrin  to  Phycocyanin  and  Chlorophyll.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  31^  X  4) 

10:00  194.  Macdowall,  Fergus  D.  H.,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (B)  Elec- 
tron-niicrographic  Study  of  the  Chlorophyll 
Containing  Bodies  of  Certain  Blue-Green 
Algae.  (Illustrated,  31/4x4) 

10:10  195.  Holt,  A.  S..  and  E.  Rabinowitch,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.  (B)  Photo¬ 
chemical  Reactions  of  Chlorophyll.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  3^  X  4) 

10:20  196.  Aronoff,  S.,  and  Leo  P.  Vernon,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  (P)  Turnover 
of  Chlorophyll  a  in  Soy  Bean  Leaves.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  31/4  X  4) 

10:35  197.  Moreland,  D.  E.,  North  Carolina  State 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  W.  M.  Dugger, 
Jr.,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Md.  (P)  Application  of  a  Radioautographic 
Technique  to  a  Study  of  Carbon  (C‘^)  Fixa¬ 
tion  in  Hydrangea  Leaves.  (Illustrated, 

31/4x4) 

11:00  198.  Decker,  John  P.,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (P)  Uncommon 
Denominators  in  Photosynthesis.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

Session  2.  General  Section,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Room  4.  Samuel  L.  Meyer, 
presiding. 

9:00  199.  Ball,  Ernest,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Morphogenesis  of  Shoots 
After  Isolation  of  the  Shoot  Apex  of  Lupinus 
albus.  (Illustrated) 
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9:15  200.  Millington,  W.  F.,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  The  Shoot  Apex  and 
Floral  Initiation  in  Xanthium.  (Illustrated) 

9:30  201.  Boke.  Norman  H..  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Norman,  Okla.  Leaf  and  Areole  De¬ 
velopment  in  Coryphantha.  (Illustrated) 

9:45  202.  Griffith,  Mildred,  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  Leaf  Histogenesis  in 
Araucaria.  (Illustrated  I 

10:00  203.  Wet.more.  Ralph  H.,  Jean  P.  Nitsch, 
and  Juuus  SiLBERGER.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Morphogenetic  Effects  of 
Nutrition  upon  the  Development  of  Leaf  and 
Stelar  Pattern  in  Fern  Sporelings.  (Illus¬ 
trated) 

10:15  204.  Foster.  Adriance  S.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Foliar  Venation  in 
\he  Quiinaceae.  (  Illustrated) 

10:35  205.  Wylie.  Robert  B..  State  University  of 
of  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  Iowa.  Tissue-extensions 
Along  Veins  in  Leaves  of  Dicotyledons  under 
Differing  Climatic  or  Growth  Conditions. 
( Illustrated  I 

10:45  206.  Lommasson,  Robert  C.,  University  of 
Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Venation  and  Me- 
sophyll  Organization  of  Grass  Leaves.  (Il¬ 
lustrated) 

11:00  207.  Heimsch,  Charles.  The  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  Development  of  Vas¬ 
cular  Tissues  in  Roots  of  Barley  Grown  in 
Aerated  Culture  Solutions.  (Illustrated) 

11:10  208.  Shields.  Lora  M..  New  Mexico  High¬ 
lands  University,  Las  Vegas.  N.  M.  Gross  and 
Microscopic  Structural  Modifications  of  Roots 
Growing  in  Gypsum  Drifts.  (Illustrated) 

11:25  209.  Canright.  James  E..  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Significance  of  Seedling 
Anatomy  in  the  Phylogeny  of  the  Magno- 
liaceae.  ( Illustrated  I 

11 :35  210.  PoLi’NiN,  Nicholas.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Progress  in  Arctic  Aero- 
Palynology.  (Illustrated.  3(4x4) 

Session  3.  Joint  Meeting  of  Systematic  Sec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Taxonomists.  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Room  18.  Ernst  C.  Abbe,  presiding. 

9:00  211.  OwNBEY,  Gerald  B..  University  of  Min¬ 

nesota.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Taxonomic  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Argemone.  (Illustrated) 

9:10  212.  Rousseau.  Jacques,  and  Marcel  Ray¬ 
mond,  Montreal  Botanical  Garden.  Montreal, 
Quebec.  A  New  Agoseris  from  Quebec.  (Il¬ 
lustrated) 


9:20 


9:30 


9:45 


213.  Callen,  Eric  O.,  McGill  Uni\ersity. 
Montreal.  Quebec.  The  Wilmott  Method  for 
Identification  and  Study  of  Critical  Genera. 
(Illustrated ) 

214.  Mason,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  Univer.'-ity  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  The  Genus  Lim- 
nanthes. 


215.  Fox.  William  B.,  and  R.  K.  Godfrey. 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  N.  C.. 
and  H.  L.  Blomquist,  Duke  University.  Dur 
ham,  N.  C.  Recent  Floristic  Work  in  North 
Carolina:  A  Progress  Report.  (Illustrated' 


10:(X)  216.  SvENSON.  Henry  K.,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Origin 
of  the  Galapagos  Flora.  (Illustrated) 


Session  4.  Teaching  Section,  Chemical 
Engineering,  Room  240.  Ernest  L.  Sto 
VER,  presiding. 


9:00  Symposium:  Experimental 
Teaching  of  Botany. 


Work 


Petry,  Loren  C.,  Cornell  University,  1th 
aca.  N.  Y.  The  Construction  and  Use  of 


Problems  in  Botanical  Teaching. 


Fuller.  Harry'  J.,  University  of  Illinois. 
Urbana.  Ill.  Problem  Solving  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  Botany  Course. 


c.  Sedgwick,  Paul  J.,  Syracuse  University. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  Use  of  Natural  Color 
Stereographs  and  Other  Visual  Aids  in  the 
Teaching  of  General  Botany.  ( lllustratedt 


d.  Jones.  Kenneth  L..  I  Diversity  of  Michi 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  A  Non -laboratory 
Course  in  Botany  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Stu 
dent. 


Norris.  Fred  H.,  University  of  Tennessee. 
Knoxville.  Term.  Preconceptions  of  Stu 
dents  in  Beginning  Botany. 


Session  5.  Joint  Meeting  of  Microbiological  j 
Section  with  the  Mycological  Society  of  Amei  | 
ica,  Physics,  Room  133.  W.  LawrenceI 
HITE,  presiding.  I 


9:30 


217.  Frenkel.  Albert  \('.,  and  James  A.| 
Johnston,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minnef 
apolis  14.  Minn.  Ihe  Comparative  Physi| 
ology  of  Photoreduction  and  of  Photofermen 
tation  by  Chlamydomonas  Moeivusii  and  by 
Rhodospirillum  ruhriim.  (Illustrated.  3^4 
X  4) 


9:45  218.  Lewis.  Ralph  W.,  Michigan  State  Col 

lege.  East  Lansing.  Mich.  The  Nutrition  of 
Alterr.aria  solani.  (Illustrated  31/4x4) 


10:00  219.  P.XGE.  Robert  M.,  Stanford  University- 
Stanford,  Calif.  Studies  on  the  Nutrition  and 
Growth  of  Piloholus.  (Illustrated.  314x11 
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10:15  220.  Darby,  Richard  T.,  and  Gabriel  R. 
Mandels,  Biological  Laboratories,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Quartermaster  Depot,  U.  S.  Army,  Phila¬ 
delphia  45,  Pa.  Carbohydrate  Metabolism 
of  Myrothecium  verrucaria.  (Illustrated  3Vi 
x4) 

10:30  221.  Mandels,  Gabriel  R.,  Biological  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Depot, 
U.  S.  Army,  Philadelphia  45,  Pa.  Carbohy¬ 
drate  Metabolism  of  Fungus  Spores.  I  Illus¬ 
trated,  3^4  X  4) 

10:45  222.  Gastel,  Ruth,  and  Martin  Gibbs,  De¬ 
partment  of  Biology,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  Upton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Me¬ 
tabolism  of  the  Fungus  Rhizopus  oryzae.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  3I/4  X  4) 

11:00  223.  Maramorosch,  Karl,  Rockefeller  In¬ 
stitute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Further  Evidence  for  Multiplication  of  Aster- 
yellows  Virus  in  Its  Insect  Vector. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Session  1.  Joint  Meeting  of  Systematic  Sec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Taxonomists,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Room,  18,  Ernst  C.  Abbe,  presiding. 

2:30  224.  Llano,  George  A.,  Air  University,  Max¬ 
well  AFB,  Ala.  Interesting  Distribution  of 
Lichens  Collected  on  the  North  Slope  of  the 
Brooks  Range.  (Illustrated) 

2:45  225.  Gier,  L.  J.,  William  Jewell  College,  Lib¬ 
erty,  Mo.  Shortcuts  for  the  Herbarium  of 
Cryptogamic  Botany.  (Illustrated) 

2:55  226.  Boivin,  Bernard,  Division  of  Botany  and 
Plant  Pathology,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Ontario.  The  Correct  Name  of 
Thalictrum  polygamum  Muhl.  (Illustrated) 

3:10  227.  Weatherwax,  Paul.  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Seedling  Morphology  as 
a  Criterion  in  the  Taxonomy  of  the  Gramineae. 
(Illustrated) 

3:25  228.  Gould,  Frank  W..  A  &  M  College  of 
Texas,  College  Station.  Texas.  Species  Rela¬ 
tionships  in  Aiidropogon,  Sect.  Amphilophis. 
(Illustrated) 

Session  2.  Teaching  Section,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Room  4.  Ernest  L.  Stover, 
presiding. 

'  2:30  Symposium:  Sequence  of  Subject  Mat- 

■  ter  in  General  Botany. 

a.  Stover,  Ernest  L.,  Eastern  Illinois  State 
College,  Charleston,  Ill.  The  Sequence  of 
Topics  in  General  Botany  for  Students 
who  Take  No  Other  Courses  in  Botany 
and  For  Those  Who  Do. 
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h.  Creighton,  Harriet  B.,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass.  The  Seasons  and  the  Se¬ 
quence  of  Subject  Matter  in  a  General  Bot¬ 
any  Course. 

c.  Page,  Robert  M..  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.  Chlamydomonas  as  an  Il¬ 
lustration  of  Botanical  Principles  in  the 
Elementary  Botany  Sequence.  (Illus¬ 
trated) 

d.  Higinbotham,  Noe.  State  University  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  Presentation 
and  Development  of  Principles  in  a  General 
Botany  Course. 

3:30  Business  Meeting  of  the  Teaching  Sec¬ 
tion. 

Session  3.  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Physiologi¬ 
cal  Section  with  American  Society  for  Horti¬ 
cultural  Science,  the  American  Society  of 
Plant  Physiologists,  and  the  Ecological  Society 
of  America.  (See  pages  15,  25,  49.)  Minne¬ 
sota  Museum  of  ISatural  History  Audi¬ 
torium.  W.  N.  Heisey.  presiding. 

2:(X)  Symposium:  Why  Plants  Grow  Where 
They  Do. 

Session  4A.  Joint  Meeting  of  Microbiologi¬ 
cal  Section  with  the  Mycological  Society  of 
America,  Physics,  Room  133.  W.  Law¬ 
rence  W'^HITE,  presiding. 

2:00  Address  of  the  President.  Mycological  Society 
of  America.  Kenneth  B.  Rarer,  Northern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory,  L^.S.D.A., 
Peoria,  111.  A  Decade  of  Antibiotics  in 
America.  (Illustrated.  3^4  x  4) 

3:00  Business  Meeting,  Microbiological  Section, 
Botanical  Society  of  America. 

4:(K)  229.  Gopalkrishnan.  K.  S.,  and  John  A. 
Jump,  LIniversity  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.  The  Synergistic  Action  of  Two  Antifun¬ 
gal  Organisms  Upon  Certain  Fungi.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  31/4  X  4  ) 

4:10  230.  Campbell.  T.  H..  and  Myron  P.  Backus, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  W  is.  An 
Approach  to  the  Study  of  Population  Patterns 
in  Penicillium  chrysogemtm  Through  Cytology 
and  Micronianipulation.  '  Illustrated,  2x2 
and  31/4  x  4) 

4:25  231.  Bonner,  John  T..  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Development  in  the  Myxo- 
bacterium  Chotidromyces  exocatus.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  31/4  X  4  and  10  mm.  projector) 

4:45  232.  Backus,  Myron  P..  and  E.  A.  Stovvell, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Sexual 
Organization  in  Some  Members  of  the  Xylari- 
aceae.  (Illustrated.  31  t  \  4( 
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Session  4B.  Joint  Meeting  of  Microbiologi¬ 
cal  Section  with  the  Mycological  Society  of 
America,  Physics,  Room  166.  Joseph  C. 
Gilman,  presiding. 

4:00  233.  Converse,  Richard  H.,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.  Studies  on 
the  Physiology  of  Helminthosporium  grami- 
neum  Rabh.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

4:10  234.  Linthicum,  Betty,  and  Arthur  W. 
Ziegler,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  Experimental  Studies  on  Dictyuchus 
pseudododictyon.  (Illustrated,  3^4  x  4) 

4:20  235.  Butler,  Edward  E.,  Plant  Pathology  Di¬ 
vision,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
Abnormal  Germination  and  Development  of 
Fungus  Spores  Induced  by  Dilute  Colloidal 
Polonium.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

4:30  236.  Sussman,  Alfred  S.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Heterocyclics  as  Acti¬ 
vators  and  Inhibitors  of  Ascospore  Germina¬ 
tion  in  Neurospora  tetrasperma.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

4:45  237.  Haskins,  Reginald  H.,  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  of  Canada,  Prairie  Regional 
Laboratory,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  The 
Biological  Properties  of  Ustilagic  Acid  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Ustilago  zeae  in  Submerged  Culture. 
(Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

5:00  238.  Blum,  Robert,  and  William  H.  Stahl, 
Biological  Laboratories,  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Laboratories,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
Degradation  of  Cellulose  Fibers  by  Enzymes 
Derived  from  Fungi.  (Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

5:20  239.  Stahl,  Wiluam  H.,  and  Helmut  Pes- 
SEN,  Biological  Laboratories,  Quartermaster 
General  Laboratories,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
Mechanism  of  Microbiological  Degradation  of 
Plasticizers.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating  So¬ 
cieties,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Northrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

Address  by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Concurrent  Session  1-6 

Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  120.  C.  H. 
Wadleigh,  presiding. 

9:00  240.  Gordon,  S.  A.,  and  R.  P.  Weber,  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  Chicago,  Ill.  (B) 


On  the  Mechanism  of  Ionizing  Radiation 
Effect  Upon  Auxin  Levels  in  the  Plant.  (Ulus, 
trated,  3^  x  4) 

9:15  241.  Stapleton,  G.  E.,  Daniel  Billen,  and 
Alexander  Hollaender,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  (B)  Probable 
Mechanisms  of  Protective  Action  of  Some 
Chemicals  Against  Radiation  Damage.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  3^  X  4) 

9:30  242.  Torrey,  John  G.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (P)  Effects  of  Light 
on  Root  Growth.  (Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

9:45  243.  Larson,  Poul,  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,  Ill.  (B)  Geotropism  and  Geo-growth- 
reactions  in  Roots  of  Artemisia  absinthium. 
(Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

10:00  244.  Minshall,  D.  H.,  Science  Service  Lab¬ 
oratory,  London,  Ontario.  (B)  The  Effect 
of  Soil  Temperature  on  the  Growth  of  Taraxa¬ 
cum  Kok-saghyz.  (Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

10:15  245.  Hiesey,  William  M.,  Carnegie  Institu 
tion  of  Washington,  Stanford,  Calif.  (P), 
Growth  and  Development  of  Different  Forms 
of  Poa  and  Poa  Hybrids  Under  Controlled 
Temperatures.  (Illustrated  3^/4  x  4) 

10:30  246.  Jacobs,  William  P.,  Princeton  Uni 
versity,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (B)  Auxin  as  the 
Hormonal  Factor  Normally  Limiting  the  Dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  Xylem.  (Illustrated,  31/4  x  4) 

10:45  247.  Nitsch,  J.  P.,  and  R.  H.  Wetmore,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (P)  Study 
in  the  Origin  and  Distribution  of  Auxin  in  the 
Sboot  Apex.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

11:00  248.  ZucKER,  Milton  L.,  Washington  Uni¬ 

versity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (P)  Introduced  by 
Barry  Commoner.  A  Quantitative  Study  of 
Differentiation  in  Single  Living  Cells,  (illus¬ 
trated,  3^  X  4) 

11:15  249.  Paleg,  Leslie  G.,  and  Robert  M.  Mur 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  (P) 
Surface  Activities  of  Plant-Growth  Regulators 
as  Measured  by  the  Polarograph.  (Illustrated. 
31/4  X  4) 

Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  155.  D.  R- 
Goddard,  presiding. 

9:00  250.  Stafford,  Helen  A.,  University  of  Penn 

sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (B)  Enzymes 
Associated  with  a  Possible  Mitochondrial 
Fraction  from  Pea  Seedlings.  (Illustrated. 
2x2) 

9:15  251.  Millerd,  Adele,  California  Institute  of 

Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.  (  P)  Enzymatic 
Activity  Associated  with  the  Particulate  Com¬ 
ponents  of  Plant  Cell  Cytoplasm.  (IHu^ 
trated,  2x2) 
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9:30  252.  Laties,  George  G.,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.  (B)  The  Re¬ 
lationship  of  Osmotic  Environment  to  Endog¬ 
enous  Inactivation  of  Mitochondrial  Enzymes. 
(Illustrated,  3Vi  x  4) 

9:4.3  253.  Nickell,  L.  G.,  and  M.  K.  Brakke, 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Bl  Amylase  Secretion  by  Rumex  Virus  Tu¬ 
mors  in  Vitro  and  the  Lack  of  Secretion  by 
Excised  Roots  of  Rumex.  ( Illustrated,  3Li 
X  4) 

9:.3.S  254.  Noggle,  G.  R.,  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  (Bl  Phosphatase 
Activity  in  Lily  Anthers.  (Illustrated,  3Vi  x  41 

10:0.3  255.  Girton,  Raymond  E.,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  (B)  The  Effect  of  Certain 
Terminal  Oxidase  Inhibitors  on  the  Respira¬ 
tion  of  Excised  Maize  Roots.  (Illustrated.  .314 
X  4) 

10:20  256.  Dow,  William  A.,  Jr.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (B)  Stimulation 
by  Indoleacetic  Acid  of  Avena  Coleoptile  Res¬ 
piration  and  Its  Inhibition.  (Illustrated,  314 
X  4) 

10:3.3  257.  Hopkins,  H.  T.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  Beltsville,  Md.  (P)  Inhibition  of  Cell 
Division  in  Plant  Roots  by  Benzene  Hexa- 
chloride  and  Various  Enzyme  Poisons.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  314  X  4) 

10:.3()  258.  Beevers,  Harry,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.  (P)  The  Quantitative  Effect  of 
pH  Changes  on  the  Activity  of  Respiratory  In¬ 
hibitors  with  Particular  Reference  to  Malonate 
and  the  Responses  of  Maize  Roots.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  314  X  4) 

11:1.3  259.  Hansl.  N.,  and  E.  R.  Waygood,  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Quebec.  (B)  Plant  De¬ 
carboxylases  and  Carbonic  Anhydrase.  ( Il¬ 
lustrated,  314  X  4) 

Session  1C.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  P.  J. 
Kramer,  presiding, 

9:00  260.  Cramer,  Marian  L.,  and  Jack  Myers, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  (B)  Re¬ 
placement  of  CO:;  in  Photosynthesis  of  Eu- 
gleua.  (Illustrated,  314  x  4 1 

9:1.3  261.  Gibbs,  Martin,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  Upton,  N.  Y.  (Bl  Distribution 
of  C'^  in  Metabolites  Formed  During  Weak 
Light  Photosynthesis  of  Sunflower  Leaves  in 
C'^0:;.  (Illustrated,  314  X  4| 

9:2.3  262.  Clendenning,  K.  A.,  and  P.  R.  Gorham, 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  (P)  Intracellular  Location  of  Assim¬ 
ilated  C'^  in  Briefly  Exposed  Aquatic  Plants. 
(Illustrated,  314  x  4) 
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9:40  263.  Gorham,  P.  R.,  and  K.  A.  Clendenning, 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada.  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  (PI  Chloride  Stimulation  of  the  Hill 
Reaction.  ( Illustrated,  314  x  41 

10:(K)  264.  Macdowall,  F.  D.  H.,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Pi  Further 
Studies  on  the  Kinetics  of  Photolysis  by  Iso¬ 
lated  Chloroplasts.  ( Illustrated,  314  x  4 1 

10:10  265.  Macdowall.  F.  D.  H.,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Pi  Grana  and 
the  Pbotolytic  Activity  of  Isolated  Chloroplast 
Material.  ( Illustrated,  314  x  4) 

10:20  266.  Macdowall,  F.  D.  H.,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (P)  Acid  Phos¬ 
phatase  Activity  of  Isolated  Chloroplasts.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  314  X  4) 

10:30  267.  Bassham,  J.  A.,  A.  A.  Benson,  and  Mel¬ 

vin  Calvin,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  (Pi  The  Early  Intermediates  of  Carbon 
Dioxide  Fixation  in  Photosynthesis.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  314  X  4) 

10:45  268.  Bassham,  J.  A.,  A.  A.  Benson,  and  Mel¬ 

vin  Calvin,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  (Pi  The  Path  of  Carbon  in  Photo¬ 
synthesis.  (Illustrated,  314  x  4 1 

11:00  269.  Arnon,  Daniel  L,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Bl  An  Extracellular 
Photosynthetic  System  from  Green  Leaves. 
( Illustrated,  314  x  4) 

11:15  270.  Spikes,  John  D.,  University  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  (P)  The  Back-reaction 
in  the  Photolysis  of  Water  by  Illuminated 
Chloroplast  Fragments.  (Illustrated,  314  x  4) 

Session  ID.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  80.  T.  C. 
Broyer,  presiding. 

9:00  271.  Norris,  W.  E.,  Jr.,  Southwest  Texas  State 

Teachers  College,  San  Marcos,  Texas.  (P| 
Nitrogen  and  Phosphate  Distribution  in  the 
Onion  Root  Tip.  (Illustrated.  314  x  4 1 

9:10  272.  Avery,  George  S.,  Jr.,  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Frederick  En¬ 
gel,  Carlsberg  Laboratory,  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark.  (Bl  Total  N.;  Per  Cell  in  Relation  to 
Age,  Position,  and  Volume  in  Avena  Coleop¬ 
tile  Cells.  (Illustrated,  2x21 

9:20  273.  Rabideau,  Glenn  S.,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas.  (B)  Nitrogen  and  Amino  Acid 
Content  of  Various  Parts  of  Andropogon 
ischaemiirn.  (Illustrated,  314  x  4) 

9:35  274.  Thompson,  J.  F.,  and  F.  C.  Steward, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (B)  The 
Nitrogenous  Composition  of  Tissue  Cultured 
from  the  Potato  Tuber  and  the  Carrot  Root. 
(Illustrated,  314  x  4) 
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9:50  275.  Singer.  S.  J.,  L.  E.  Eggman,  and  S.  G. 
WiLDMAN,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (B)  Studies  on 
the  Isolation  and  Properties  of  a  High  Molecu¬ 
lar  Weight  Cytoplasmic  Nucleoprotein  Found 
in  Various  Plant  Leaves. 

10:10  276.  Wilson,  D.  G.,  G.  Krotkov,  and  G.  B. 
Reed,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
(B)  Biosynthesis  of  Radioactive  Asparagine. 
(Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

10:20  277.  Marshall,  Richard,  Robert  MacVicar, 
and  Glen  Hallmark,  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  and 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  College  Station,  Texas. 
(P)  Studies  on  Nitrate  Reduction  Using 
N'".  (Illustrated,  x  4) 

10:35  278.  Wall,  Joseph  S.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wis.  (P)  Biological  Nitrogen 
Fixation  by  Photosynthesizing  Bacteria.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  3^/4  X  4) 

10:.50  279.  Camus,  G.  C.,  S.  G.  Wildman,  and  J. 
Bonner,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Calif.  (B)  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Soluble  Proteins  of  Crown  Gall  and  Nor¬ 
mal  Tissues  of  Sunflower  Cultivated  in  Vitro. 
(Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

11:10  280.  Hildebrandt,  Albert  C.,  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (B)  The  Influence 
of  Concentration  of  Alcohols  on  Growth  in 
Vitro  of  Marigold,  Paris-Daisy,  Periwinkle, 
Sunflower,  and  Tobacco  Tissue.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

11:25  281.  Henderson,  James  H.  M.,  Carver  Foun¬ 

dation,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.  (P)  The  In¬ 
definite  Culture  of  Normal  Sunflower  Callus 
Tissue  Using  a  Special  Supplement  Mixture. 

( Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

1 1 :40  282.  Henderson,  James  H.  M.,  and  Fred  R. 
West,  Jr.,  Carver  Foundation,  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute,  Ala.  (P)  Preliminary  Report  on  a 
“Neutral  Substance”  Produced  by  Sunflower 
Tissue.  (Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

Session  2.  General  Section,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Room  4.  Samuel  L.  Meyer, 
presiding. 

9:00  283.  Cheadle,  V.  L,  and  K.  Esau,  University 

of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.  L,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Davis,  Calif.  Compara¬ 
tive  Studies  on  Secondary  Phloem.  1.  The 
Approach  and  Techniques.  (Illustrated) 

9:15  284.  Esau,  K.,  and  V.  1.  Cheadle,  University 

of  California,  Davis,  Calif.,  and  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.  1.  Comparative 
Studies  of  Secondary  Phloem.  11.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Divisions  in  Certain  Cambia  De¬ 
rivatives.  (Illustrated) 


9:30  285.  Clock,  Waldo  S.,  and  R.  A.  Stud. 
HALTER,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  Texas  Technological  College,  Lul  hock, 
Texas.  Growth  Rhythms  and  Gambia]  Ac¬ 
tivity.  (Illustrated) 

9:45  286.  Shapiro,  Seymour,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Studies  on  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Phyllotaxic  Spiral.  (Illustrated) 

9:55  287.  Shapiro,  Seymour,  University  of  Mich¬ 

igan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Polarity  Studies  of 
Adventitious  Bud  Production.  (Illustrated) 

10:10  288.  Langdon,  Ladema  M.,  Goucher  College, 

Baltimore,  Md.  Comparative  Survey  of  In-  e 
florescence  Characters  in  the  Caslaneae.  (II-  , 
lustrated)  ' 

10:25  289.  Morley,  Thomas,  University  of  Minne-  ) 

sota,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Trends  of  Stamen 
Modification  in  the  Memecyleae  ( Melasloma- 
ceae ) . 

10:40  290.  Palser,  Barbara  F.,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Ill.  Megasporogenesis  and 
Megagametophyte  Development  in  the  Andro- 
medeae.  (Illustrated) 

10:.50  291.  Fernandez-Moran,  H.,  and  A.  Orville 
Dahl,  Institute  for  Cell  Research,  Karolinska 
Institutet,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  University  j 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Electron 
Microscopy  of  the  Pollen  Grain  Wall.  (Il¬ 
lustrated) 

11:00  292.  Dermen,  Haig,  Plant  Industry  Station, 
USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.  Cytochimeras  and 
Ontogeny  in  Apple.  (Illustrated) 

11:10  293.  LaRue,  Carl  D.,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Comparative  Development 
of  Nut-Fruit  and  Pedicel-Fruit  in  Anacardium  ^ 
occideritale.  (Illustrated) 

1 1 :20  294  Burch,  Charles,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  Orientation  of  Carpellary 
Vascular  Bundles.  (Illustrated) 

11:30  294a.  Scott,  Flora  M.,  University  of  Cali-  1 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Pits,  Plasmodes-  | 
mata,  and  the  Beginning  of  Internal  “Suberi-  I 
zation”  in  Apical  Meristems.  (Illustrated)  | 

[ 

Session  3.  Paleobotanical  Section,  Ford  | 
Hall,  Room  15.  Harlan  P.  Banks,  presid-  I 
ing.  I 

9:00  295.  Morgan,  Jeanne,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Ill.  A  New  Fern  Stem.  (Illustrated) 

9:15  296.  Delevoryas,  Theodore.  University  of  i 

Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.  Preliminary  Report  on 
a  Coenopterid  Fern.  (Illustrated) 

9:30  297.  Schopf,  James  M.,  USGS  Coal  Geology  I 
Laboratory,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Coal-Ball  Studies.  1.  The  Hamlin- 
Magoffin  Flora  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  (Illus¬ 
trated)  I 

(Continued  on  page  41)  j 
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“  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS 

★ 

THE  FOLLOWING  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  WILL  ASSIST 
IN  LOCATING  BUILDINGS  WHERE  SOCIETIES  MEET 


CAMPUS  VIEW,  looking  south  from  the  Northrop  Auditorium 
end  of  the  campus,  toward  Coffman  Memorial  Union  (far 
right).  First  building  on  left  is  PHYSICS  where  the  mycologists 
and  microbiologists  will  meet.  Beyond,  on  the  left,  is  VINCENT 
HALL  where  the  horticulturists  will  have  some  of  their  meetings. 
On  the  far  left  is  FORD  HALL  where  the  plant  physiologists 
will  meet. 
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FORD  HALL,  diagonally  opposite  the  CofFmon  Memorial 
Union,  will  house  the  plont  physiologists  os  well  os  o 
few  meetings  of  the  horticulturists,  human  geneticists, 
and  bryologists. 
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COFFMAN  MEMORIAL  UNION  will  be  the  center  of  | 
campus  meeting  activities.  Here,  in  the  main  boll-  1 
room,  will  be  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit,  the  1 
Biologists'  Smoker,  the  Main  Registration  and  Inforimi'  E 
tion  Center,  the  Visible  Index,  and  the  AIBS  Office.  E 
Society  council  and  committee  meetings  will  be  held  f 
in  conference  rooms  reserved  for  the  purpose.  I 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  adiacent  to  the  | 
Physics  Building,  will  be  the  scene  of  general  [ 
botany  and  taxonomy  meetings  and  a  few  sessions  > 
of  the  horticulturists.  I 


MINNESOTA  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
two  blocks  north  of  the  Auditorium,  will  provide 
meeting  rooms  for  the  ecologists  and  for  a  few 
special  symposia  of  the  naturalists  and  plant 
physiologists. 


PIONEER  HALL  will  provide  dormitory  rooms  for  family  groups 
and  some  single  men.  It  is  three  blocks  east  and  three  blocks 
south  of  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union, 


NORTHROP  AUDITORIUM  will  provide  ample  seating 
facilities  for  the  general  meeting  Monday  evening, 
to  which  all  participating  societies  and  their  guests 
ore  invited. 


COMSTOCK  HALL  will  provide  dormitory  rooms 
for  women.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  Coffman 
Memorial  Union. 
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CHEMISTRY,  with  an  auditorium  seating 
over  500,  will  accommodate  the  large  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  horticulturists. 


ZOOLOGY,  adjacent  to  the  Coffman  Me¬ 
morial  Union,  will  be  the  locale  of  most 
of  the  geneticists'  meetings. 


BOTANY,  also  adjacent  to  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  will 
provide  facilities  for  other  geneticists'  meetings. 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  has  a  meeting  room  assigned  to  the 
botanists'  teaching  section. 
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GUIDE  MAP  TO  THE  MEETING  AREA 


IBP.,. 


Botany  . 

.G3 

Centennial  Hall  . 

F5 

Chemical  Engineering  . 

E4 

Chemistry  .  . 

D  1 

Coffman  Memorial  Unian 

F2 

Comstock  Hall  . 

G  1 

Ford  Hall  . 

E3 

Heart  Hospital  . 

H  3 

Mechanical  Engineering 

C4 

Minnesata  Museum 

A4 

Murphy  Hall  . 

D3 

Northrop  Auditorium  . 

B2 

Physics 

C3 

Pioneer  Hall 

G5 

St.  Paul  Campus  Car  Terminus 

A  1 

Vincent  Hall 

D  3 

Zoology  . 

F3 

MINNEAPOLIS 

CAMPUS 
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Minnesota  Books  with  a  future 


NEW  The  Molds  and  Man: 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FUNGI 

By  Clyde  M.  Christensen,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  An  unconventional  treatment  of  the  basic 
facts  about  fungi,  how  they  affect  us  in  our  daily 
lives,  and  some  of  their  interesting  phenomena. 
This  fascinating  but  little  known  field  of  science 
is  important  to  agriculture,  milling,  baking,  brew¬ 
ing,  and  other  food  processing  industries.  Doc¬ 
tors,  too,  are  finding  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
fungi  increasingly  necessary.  256  pages,  5J4  x  8^^; 
illustrated.  Trade,  $4.00;  Text,  $3.00 


The  Integument  of  Arthropods 

By  A.  Glenn  Richards,  University  of  Minnesota. 
This  book  is  a  critical  technical  monograph  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
and  research  workers  in  entomology  and  inverte¬ 
brate  zoology.  It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  chem¬ 
ists  and  biophysicists  for  its  presentation  of  the 
properties  of  the  secreted  noncellular  membrane 
(cuticle)  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of 
insects,  Crustacea,  spiders,  and  their  close  rela¬ 
tives.  “This  book  is  certain  to  become  a  classic.” 
—CARROLL  M.  WILLIAMS,  Biological  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Harvard  University.  411  pages,  6x9; 
62  illustrations.  $6.00 

The  Zoology  of  Tapeworms 

By  Robert  A.  Wardle  and  James  A.  McLeod,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manitoba.  Leaders  in  helminthology 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  work 
as  this — a  clear  and  comprehensive  study  of  all 
that  is  known  about  tapeworms.  Detailed,  sys¬ 
tematic  descriptions  and  keys  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  all  known  genera  of  the  world  and  species 
of  North  America  are  provided.  An  exhaustive 
bibliography  is  included  for  each  chapter.  About 
750  pages,  6ysx9%;  1,300  illustrative  sketches. 

$12.50 


The  Biology  of  Human  Starvation 

By  Ancel  Keys  and  associates.  Laboratory  of 
Physiological  Hygiene,  University  of  Minnesota. 
An  integral  treatise  and  invaluable  reference  work 
on  the  morphology,  biochemistry,  physiology,  and 
medical  aspects  of  calorie  undernutrition,  ca¬ 
chexia,  starvation,  and  rehabilitation  in  man.  “Not 
only  physicians,  but  morphologists,  biochemists, 
physiologists,  and  psychologists  will  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  frequently  to  this  monumental  work.” 
—AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICAL  SCI¬ 
ENCES.  Two  volumes,  large  octavo,  1385  pages, 
158  plates.  $24.00  a  set 

POPULAR  Common  Edible  Mushrooms 

By  Clyde  M.  Christensen.  Science  book,  hobby 
book,  cookbook,  with  accurate  information  on 
collecting  47  edible  species.  124  pages,  5%  x  8;  83 
illustrations,  18  in  color.  $2.50 


Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of  Minnesoto 

By  Walter  J.  Breckenridge.  Copiously  illustrated 
authoritative,  an  unusually  complete  handbook  foi 
scientists  and  students  interested  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  “One  of  the 
best  reports  that  has  appeared.” — QUARTERLY 
REVIEW  OF  BIOLOGY.  202  pages,  6x9;  SI 
illustrations.  $2.SD 

Northern  Fishes 

By  Samuel  Eddy  and  Thaddeus  Surber.  Sports- 
man,  ichthyologist,  and  conservationist  alike  will 
welcome  this  handsomely  illustrated  and  authori¬ 
tative  study  of  more  than  150  fresh-water  fishes 
This  book  presents  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  fishes  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  region.  276  pages,  6x9;  71  illustrations. 
4  in  color.  Text,  $3.00;  Trade,  $4M 

Butterflies 

By  Ralph  W.  Macy  and  Harold  H.  Shepard.  “Rec 
ommended  with  enthusiasm  to  all  entomologists 
The  wholly  up-to-date  treatment  of  controversial 
points  attests  to  the  scientific  attitude  of  the 
writers  and  guarantees  the  value  of  the  work  to 
taxonomists.” — ANNALS  OF  THE  ENTOMO¬ 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.  247  pages 
6x9;  81  illustrations,  29  in  color.  $4.1X1 

Birds  in  the  Garden  and 
How  to  Attract  Them 

By  Margaret  McKenny.  Lavishly  illustrated  with 
16  full-page  color  portraits  from  Thomas  S.  Rob¬ 
erts’  famous  BIRD  PORTRAITS  IN  COLOR  s 
(now  out  of  print).  This  is  a  complete  and  prac-  ’ 
tical  guide  for  nature  lovers  who  seek  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  birds  around  their  homes.  349  pages. 

7  X  9y2;  48  pages  of  illustrations,  16  in  color.  tJ.OC 

Flower  Family  Album 

By  Helen  Fischer  and  Gretchen  Harshbargei 
Text  and  drawings  combine  to  orient  the  reader  : 
in  the  plant  world.  Useful  hints  for  identification.  | 
general  information,  and  knowledge.  458  wile 
and  cultivated  flowers,  vegetables,  and  weeds  ar¬ 
ranged  in  family  groups  and  drawn  to  scale.  131 
pages,  8y  X  11;  458  illustrations.  $3.(X  ! 

Snowshoe  Country  and  Canoe  Country 

By  Florence  P.  Jaques  with  illustrations  by  Fm- 
cis  L.  Jaques.  SNOWSHOE  COUNTRY  catches 
the  spirit  of  winter  in  the  northern  Minnesota  | 
Canada  border  country  in  prose  and  pictures.  110 
pages,  7J4  X  10%  ;  46  illustrations.  $S.(X 

CANOE  COUNTRY  is  the  delightfully  informal 
journal  of  a  summer  canoe  trip  taken  by  the 
Jaques  into  the  same  wild  and  scenic  regiot 
described  in  SNOWSHOE  COUNTRY.  78  pages 
7%  X  10% ;  23  illustrations. 
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9:50  298.  Schemel,  Mart  P.,  and  Aureal  T. 
Cross,  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.  Preliminary  Account  of 
Spore  Assemblages  of  Monongahela-Dunkard 
Coals.  (Illustrated) 

10:10  299.  CuATRECASAs,  Jose,  and  Theodor  Just, 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Synopsis  of  Fossil  and  Living  Humiria- 
ceae. 

10:20  300.  Beyer,  Arthur  F.,  and  Reginald  G. 
Ryan,  Midwestern  University,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas.  A  Unique  Piece  of  Fossil  Wood  from 
North  Central  Texas.  (Illustrated) 

10:30  301.  Abbott,  Maxine  L.,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Revision  of  the 
Genus  Oligocarpia.  (Illustrated) 

10:45  302.  Brown,  Clair  A.,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Taxonomic  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Morphological  Changes  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Boiling  Fern  Spores  in  Potassium 
Hydroxide.  ( Illustrated ) 

Session  4.  Joint  Meeting  of  Systematic  Sec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Tax¬ 
onomists  and  the  Ecological  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Room  18, 
Ernst  C.  Abbe,  presiding. 

9:00  Symposium:  Vegetation  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Region. 

a.  Abbe,  Ernst  C.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  Subarctic  Element 
in  the  Flora  of  the  North  Shore  of  Lake 
Superior. 

b.  Fassett,  N.  C.,  Gray  Herbarium,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Plants 
of  the  Central  Great  Lakes  Region. 

c.  McVaugh,  Rogers,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Distribution  Pat¬ 
terns  and  Plant  Associations  of  Some  Criti¬ 
cal  Species  of  Northern  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Huron. 

d.  Raymond,  Marcel,  Montreal  Botanical 
Garden,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Relations  Be¬ 
tween  the  East-Canadian  Disjunct  Floras 
and  Those  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Session  5.  Teaching  Section,  Chemical 
Engineering  Room  240.  Ernest  L.  Stover, 
presiding. 

9:00  303.  Lewis,  Ralph  W.,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  The  Publication  of 
Papers  on  the  Teaching  of  Botany  (Progress 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Publication 
of  Botany  Teaching  Papers) . 

9:25  304.  Greenfield,  Sydney  S.,  Newark  Colleges 
of  Rutgers  University,  Newark,  N.  J.  The 


Status  of  Botany  (Progress  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Study  the  Role  of  Botany  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges  and  Universities) . 

10:00  305.  Palmquist,  Edward  M.,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  Should  Academic 
Botanists  Cooperate  with  Teachers  in  Other 
Fields  in  Conducting  General  Education 
Courses  in  Biological  Science? 

10:20  306.  Rouffa,  Albert  S.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago,  111.  Survival  of 
Botany  Within  a  Biological  Framework. 

10:40  307.  Gries,  G.  A.,  G.  B.  Cummins,  J.  H. 
Lefforge,  S.  N.  Postlethwait,  and  F. 
Stearns,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Plant  Science  for  Agricultural  Students.  (Il¬ 
lustrated) 

10:50  308.  O’Hanlon,  Sister  Mary  Ellen,  Rosary 
College,  River  Forest,  Ill.  Botany,  A  Cultural 
Subject. 

11:00  309.  Hall,  Benedict  A.,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  The  Role  of  Botany  in 
General  Education. 

Session  6A.  Joint  Meeting  of  Microbiologi¬ 
cal  Section  with  the  Mycological  Society  of 
America,  Physics,  Room  166.  W.  Law¬ 
rence  White,  presiding. 

9:00  310.  Beneke,  Everett  S.,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Relationship  of 
Fungus  Allergies,  Airborne  Spores,  and  Fungi 
in  Raspberry  Fruits.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:10  311.  Child,  George  P.,  Albany  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Paneolus  Intoxication  and 
the  Failure  of  Coprini  to  Sensitize  Man  to 
Ethyl  Alcohol.  (Illustrated,  3Vi  x  4) 

9:25  312.  Marwin,  Richard  M.,  University  of 
North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.  Electrophoretic  Patterns  of 
Fungus  Extracts.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

9:45  313.  Georg,  Lucille  K.,  Communicable  Dis¬ 
ease  Center,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Trichophyton  roseum  and  T.  gallinae. 
Nutritional  and  Morphological  Studies.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

10:05  314.  Umanzio,  Carl  B.,  Kirksville  College  of 
Osteopathy  and  Surgery,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Further  Observations  on  Hisloplasma  capsula- 
turn  with  Brief  Notes  Relating  to  Darling’s 
Histoplasmosis.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:40  315.  Couch,  John  N.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Differentiation 
of  Species  in  Actinoplanes.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

11:00  316.  Ajello,  Libero,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  Mycological  Slide 
Culture  Technique.  (Illustrated,  film  strip) 
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Session  6B.  Joint  Meeting  of  Microbiologi¬ 
cal  Section  with  the  Mycological  Society  of 
America,  Physics,  Room  133,  Kenneth 
B.  Rarer,  presiding. 

9:00  317.  Fischer,  George  W.,  Washington  State 
College,  Pullman,  Wash.  Problems  of  Species 
Concept  in  the  Smut  Fungi.  (Illustrated  2x2) 

9:30  318.  Butler,  Edward  E..  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  University  Farm.  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
Rhizoctonia  solani  as  a  Parasite  of  Fungi. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:40  319.  Shoemaker.  Robert  A.,  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario.  The  Loca¬ 
tion  of  Streptomyces  Mycelium  in  Potato  Scab 
Lesions. 

10:00  320.  Fritz,  Clara  W.,  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Brown  Stain  in  Red 
Pine  Sapwood  Caused  by  Cytospora  sp.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  3^/4  X  4) 

10:15  321.  Nobles,  Mildred  K.,  Division  of  Botany 
and  Plant  Pathology,  Science  Service  Building, 
Ottawa,  Ontario.  Identification  of  Haploid 
Isolates  from  Decay  in  Trees.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

10:30  322.  Llano,  George  A.,  Research  Studies  In¬ 
stitute,  Air  University,  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 
Microflora  of  Soil  Samples  from  Arctic  Alaska. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Concurrent  Sessions  1-5 

1 :30  Session  1.  Business  Meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  Physics,  Audi¬ 
torium. 

2:30  Session  2.  General  Section,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Room  4.  Samuel  L.  Meyer, 
presiding. 

2:30  323.  Wilson,  Katherine  S.,  and  Victor  M. 
Cutter,  Jr.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Distribution  of  Acid  Phosphatases  in 
the  Developing  Fruit  of  Cocos  nucifera.  (Illus¬ 
trated  ) 

2:45  324.  Cutter,  Victor  M.,  Jr.,  and  Katherine 
S.  Wilson,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Isolation  and  Cultural  Experiments 
with  the  Nuclei  of  the  Endosperm  of  Cocos 
nucifera.  ( Illustrated) 

3:00  325.  Winter,  John  M.,  L;niversity  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.  The  Nucleolus 
Organizer  in  Root-tip  Cells  of  Hyacinth.  (Il¬ 
lustrated) 

3:15  326.  Battaglia,  Emilio,  Instituto  Botanico 
della  Universita,  Pisa,  Italy.  Dichromosome 
(diplochromosome)  and  Tetra-chromosome 
Mitosis  in  Root  Tips  of  Scilla  peruviana. 
(Illustrated) 


3:25  327.  Battaglia,  Emilio.  Instituto  Botanico 
della  Universita,  Pisa,  Italy.  Meiotic  Phe¬ 
nomena  in  Somatic  Tissue  of  Sambucus.  til- 
lustrated) 

3:35  328.  Battaglia,  Emilio,  Instituto  Botanico 
della  Universita,  Pisa,  Italy.  Semigamy  in 
Rudbeckia  sp.  (compositae) . 

3:45  329.  Elias,  Maxim  K..  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  History  of  American 
Prairie  and  Its  Grasses.  (Illustrated) 

4:15  330.  Williams,  Louis  G.,  Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Organisms  on  the  Reefs  off 
the  Carolinas.  (Illustrated) 

Session  3.  The  Physiological  Section  Is  In¬ 
vited  to  the  Symposium  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists,  iVVit- 
Ural  History  Museum  Auditorium. 

2:30  Symposium:  Organic  Acid  Metabolism 
in  Higher  Plants.  See  p.  26. 

Session  4.  Paleobotanical  Section,  Ford 
Hall,  Room  15. 

2:30  Symposium:  Phylogeny  and  the  Fern- 
Pteridosperm  Complex.  Harlan  P.  Banks, 
presiding. 

2:30  331.  Just,  Theodor.  Chicago  Natural  History 
Museum,  Chicago,  111.  The  Geographical  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Fossil  Ferns  and  Pteridosperins. 
(Illustrated) 

2:50  332.  Beck,  Charles  B..  and  Harlan  P.  Banks. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  Pri¬ 
mary  Xylem  and  Phloem  in  Callixylon.  (Illus¬ 
trated) 

3:00  333.  Leclercq,  S.,  Laboiatoire  de  Paleon- 
tologie  Vegetale,  Universite  de  Liege,  Liege, 
Belgium.  (Paper  to  be  read  by  American 
Colleague.)  An  Upper  Devonian  Zygopterid 
Showing  Clepsydraceae  and  Etapterilaceae 
Collective  Features.  (Illustrated) 

3:20  334.  Baxter,  Robert  W..  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrenee,  Kans.  The  Coal  Age  Flora  of 
Kansas  II:  On  the  Relation  Between  Etapteris, 
Scleropteris,  and  Botrychioxylon.  (Illustrated) 

3:35  335.  Tryon,  Rolla  M..  Jr..  Missouri  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Phylogeny  of  the 
Filicales.  (Illustrated) 

4:00  336.  Wagner,  Warren  H..  Jr..  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Evidence  for  an 
Enation  Prototype  of  the  Fern  Leaf.  (Illus¬ 
trated) 

4:20  337.  Stewart,  Wilson  N..  and  Theodore 
Delevoryas,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Ill.  Bases  for  the  Phylogeny  of  the  Medulla- 
saceae.  (Illustrated) 
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4:10  338.  Abbott,  Maxine  L.,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Paleozoic  “Ferns” 
in  Color.  (Illustrated) 

5:00  Round-Table  Discussion  of  “Phylogeny  and 
Fern-Pteridosperm  Complex.” 

Session  5.  Joint  Meeting  of  Systematic  Sec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Tax¬ 
onomists,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Room 
18.  Ernst  C.  Abbe,  presiding. 

2:30  339.  Lakela,  Olga,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Duluth,  Minn.  Floristic  Affinities  in  St.  Louis 
County,  Minnesota.  (Illustrated) 

2:15  340.  Thorne,  Robert  F.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Maritime  Vegetation 
of  the  Tampa  Bay  Region  of  Florida.  (Illus¬ 
trated) 

3:00  341.  ISELY,  Duane,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa.  Desmodium  paniculatum  and  D.  viridi- 
florum  (Illustrated) 

3:15  342.  Cox,  Hiden  T.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Blacksburg,  Va.  Contributions  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Ericoideae.  (Illustrated) 
Discussion  of  Papers. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

Concurrent  Sessions  1-4 

Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  155.  C.  H. 
Wadleigh,  presiding. 

9:00  343.  Sparrow,  Arnold  H.,  and  Eric  Chris¬ 
tensen,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
Upton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (B)  Supernumer¬ 
ary  Bud  Formation  and  Related  Morphological 
Aberrations  Induced  by  Chronic  Gamma  Ir¬ 
radiation  of  Tradescantia  paludosa.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  31/4  X  4) 

9:15  344.  Reinhart,  Justin  H.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Urbana,  111.  (B)  Relation  of  Vegetative 
Growth  to  Reproduction  in  Biloxi  Soybeans. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:25  345.  Montgomery,  F.  H.,  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario.  (B)  Boron 
and  Its  Relation  to  Flowering,  Pollen  Tube 
Development,  and  Seed  Production  of  Alsike 
Clover. 

9:35  346.  Brown,  Walter  V.,  The  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  (B)  The  Relation  of 
Soil  Moisture  to  Cleistogamy  in  Stipa  leuco- 
tricha.  (Illustrated,  3Vi  x  4)  (To  be  read  by 
G.  S.  Rabideau) 

9:50  347.  Leopold,  A.  C.,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.  (B)  The  Role  of  Leaves  in  To¬ 
mato  Fruit-set.  (  Illustrated,  2  x  2) 


10:00  348.  Klein,  W.  H.,  and  A.  C.  Leopold,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  (P)  The  Role 
of  Organic  Acids  in  Flower  Initiation.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

10:15  349.  Nitsch,  J.  P.,  Edwin  B.  Kurtz,  James 
L.  Liverman,  and  F.  W.  Went,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (P)  The  Phasic 
Development  of  Sex  Expression  in  Cucurbita 
pepo  and  Its  Variations  with  Environment. 
(Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

10:25  350.  Roberts,  R.  H.,  and  B.  Esther  Struck- 
MEYER,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.  (P)  The  Induction  and  Floral  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Biloxi  Soybean.  ( Illustrated,  3(4  x  4 1 

10:35  351.  McAlister,  Dean  F.,  U.  S.  Regional  Soy¬ 
bean  Laboratory,  Urbana,  Ill.  (P)  Effect 
of  Temperature  on  Growth  and  Reproduction 
in  Soybeans.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:50  352.  Gardner,  F.  P.,  and  W.  E.  Loomis,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  (P)  Thermal  In¬ 
duction  in  Grasses.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  D.  R. 
Goddard,  presiding. 

9:00  353.  Higinbotham,  Noe,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  (B)  Studies  of 
Salt  Uptake  and  Retention  as  Related  to  Water 
Relations  in  Excised  Tissues.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

9:15  354.  Kelly,  Sally  M.,  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  (B)  Respira¬ 
tion  and  Iodine  Uptake  in  the  Brown  Algae. 
(Illustrated,  3(4  x  4) 

9:25  355.  Blinks,  L.  R.,  and  R.  L.  Airth,  Stanford 
University,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  (B  l  Role  of 
Electro-osmosis  in  Living  Cells  and  Roots. 
(Illustrated,  3(4  x  4) 

9:40  356.  Epstein,  Emanuel,  and  Clarence  E. 
Hagen,  U.S.D.A.,  Plant  Industry  Station, 
Beltsville,  Md.  (P)  A  Kinetic  Study  of  the 
Absorption  of  Alkali  Metal  Ions.  ( Illustrated. 

3(4  X  4) 

9:45  357.  Davis,  Donald  E.,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  (  P) 
Tbe  Effect  of  Manganese  Concentration  on  the 
Absorption  of  Iron  55  by  Arachis  hypogaea. 

10:00  358.  Kramer,  Paul  J.,  Karl  M.  Wilbur,  and 
Herman  H.  Wiebe,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
N.  C.  (P)  Longitudinal  Gradients  in  Accumu¬ 
lation  of  P'*-  by  Roots.  (Illustrated,  3(4  x  4) 

10:10  359.  Long,  William  G.,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo.  (P)  (Introduced  by  J. 
Levitt.)  Ion  Absorption  Studies  on  Potato 
Tuber  Slices  with  Ca*’'.  (  Illustrated,  3(4  x  4) 
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10:25  360.  Crummett,  Duane  O.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (P) 
The  Effect  of  the  Iron  and  Manganese  Content 
of  the  Substrate  Upon  Growth,  Mineral  Ab¬ 
sorption,  and  Redox  Potentials  of  the  Ex¬ 
pressed  Sap  of  Oats  and  Tomatoes.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

10:40  361.  Crummett,  Duane  O.,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(P)  The  Use  of  Metaphosphate  in  Nutritional 
Research.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

Seasion  1C.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  80.  K.  V. 
Thimann,  presiding. 

9:00  362.  Powell.  Robert  D.,  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  (P)  Effect  of  Grinding 
of  Plant  Tissue  on  the  Estimation  of  Starch 
and  Dextrin.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

9:15  363.  Zbinovsky,  Vladimir.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  (P)  Metabolism  of  C’* 
Labeled  Organic  Acids  in  Tobacco  Leaves. 
(Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

9:30  364.  Khym,  J.  X.,  and  L.  P.  Zill.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  (P) 
(Introduced  by  G.  R.  Noggle.)  The  Separation 
of  Sugars  by  Ion  Exchange.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

9:45  365.  Noggle,  G.  R.,  and  L.  P.  Zill,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  (P) 
Application  of  Ion-exchange  Methods  to  the 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Sugars  in  Plant  Ex¬ 
tracts.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

10:00  366.  Bandurski,  Robert  S.,  and  Bernard 
Axelrod,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Calif.  (P)  Paper  Chromatographic 
Separation  of  Some  Phosphorylated  Esters  of 
Glycolysis.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

10:15  367.  Axelrod,  Bernard,  and  Robert  S.  Ban¬ 
durski,  U.S.D.A.,  Albany,  Calif.,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  (P)  Enzymatic  Formation  of  an  Adeno¬ 
sine  Triphosphate-like  Substance  by  Pea  Meal 
Extract. 

10:30  368.  Moore,  Rufus  H.,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (P)  Effect  of  Maleic 
Hydrazide  on  the  Transpiration  and  Percent¬ 
age  of  Dry  Matter  in  Maize.  (Illustrated. 
2x2) 

10:45  369.  Hernandez-Medina,  Ernesto,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto 
Rico.  (P)  The  Beneficial  Effect  of  Filter  Press 
Cake  on  Pineapple  Growth,  Development,  and 
Production.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 


Session  2.  General  Section,  Mechanical  i 
Engineering,  Room  4.  Samuel  L.  Meyer,  I 
presiding.  I 

9:00  370.  Wetmore,  Ralph  H.,  and  Georges  L 
Morel.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  | 
The  Effect  of  Nutrition  on  Gametophytes  of  I 
Lycopodium  and  Selaginella  Grown  in  Vitro,  r 
(Illustrated)  a 

9:10  371.  Taylor,  J.  Herbert,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Autoradiographic  ■ 
Measurements  of  Desoxypentose  Nucleic  Acid  i 
(DNA)  Synthesis  During  the  Mitotic  and  I 
Meiotic  Cycles.  (Illustrated)  i 

9:25  372.  Steeves.  Taylor  A.,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Relation  of  Auxin 
Production  and  Distribution  to  Morphogenesis 
in  Osmunda  cinnamomea.  (Illustrated) 

9:40  373.  Steeves,  Taylor  A.,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Morphogenetic  Studies  in  k 

Osmunda  cinnamomea.  (Illustrated)  I 

% 

10:00  374.  Hansen,  Agnes,  University  of  Minnesota,  | 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  Expression  of  the  j 
Gene,  Dwarf-1,  During  the  Development  of  i 
the  Seedling  Shoot  in  Maize.  (Illustrated)  H 

10:15  375.  Riddell,  Robert  T.,  Ontario  Agricul-  J; 
tural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario.  Some  Factors  | 
Affecting  Fruit-set  of  Sweet  Cherries.  (Primus  I 
avium)  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  (Illustrated)  ji 

10:35  376.  Whaley,  W.  Gordon,  The  University  of  | 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  Certain  Characteristics 
of  Reciprocal  Tomato-tobacco  Grafts.  (Ulus-  w 
trated)  s 

i 

10:45  377.  LaRue,  Carl  D.,  and  Thomas  J.  Muzik,  I 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  - 
and  Federal  Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez, 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Rooting  of  Mangrove  Seed-  | 
lings.  (Illustrated)  | 

10:55  378.  Stearns,  F.  W.,  G.  A.  Gries,  and  R.  M. 

Caldwell,  Purdue  University  Agricultural  I 
Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Morpho¬ 
logical  Anomalies  in  Wheat  Associated  with 
Incomplete  Vernalization.  (Illustrated) 

I 

11:10  379.  Gaertner,  Erika  E.,  McMaster  Univer-  S 
sity,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  The  Host  Relation¬ 
ship  of  Some  Compositae  and  the  Dodder  I 
Cuscuta  europea.  (Illustrated)  f 

11:20  380.  Tryon,  Katharine.  University  of  Michi-  I 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Root  Tumors  on  Seed-  t 
lings  of  Nicotiana  affinis.  (Illustrated)  [ 

11:30  381.  Beck,  Edwin  G.,  University  of  Georgia,  ^ 
Athens,  Ga.  Factors  Affecting  the  Formation 
of  the  Elliptical  Gall  on  Solidago  Stems  by  the  * 
Larvae  of  Gnoriomoschema  gallaesolidaginis. 
(Illustrated) 
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Session  3.  Paleobotanical  Section,  Ford 
Hallf  Room  15.  Harlan  P.  Banks,  presiding. 

9:00  382.  Hansen,  Henry  P.,  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore.  Postglacial  Forest  in  South¬ 
western  Yukon  Territory.  (Illustrated) 

9:15  383.  Clisby,  Kathryn  H.,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  A  Preliminary  Report  of  Fossil 
Pollen  of  the  Pleistocene  in  Mexico  and  New 
Mexico.  (Illustrated) 

9:30  384.  Traverse,  Alfred,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Pollen  and  Spores  of 
the  Brandon  Lignite.  (Illustrated) 

9:45  385.  Andrews,  Henry  N.,  Jr.,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  Generic  Index 
of  Fossil  Plant  Names. 

9:55  386.  Abbott,  Maxine  L.,  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Demonstration:  A 
Simple  Paleobotanical  Transfer  Technique. 

10:00  Business  Meeting  of  the  Paleobotanical  Sec¬ 
tion. 


Session  4.  Joint  Meeting  of  Microbiological 
Section  with  the  Mycological  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Physics,  Room  133.  Kenneth  B. 
Rarer,  presiding. 

9:00  387.  Rowell.  J.  B.,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul 
1,  Minn.  The  Mutagenic  Action  of  Dilute 
Colloidal  Polonium  on  Fungi.  (Illustrated 
2x2) 

9:10  388.  Papazian,  H.  P.,  Department  of  Botany, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  Prop¬ 
erties  of  Heterokaryons  in  Schizophyllum. 
(Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

9:25  389.  Roshal,  Jay  Y,,  Department  of  Botany, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  In¬ 
compatibility  Factors  in  a  Population  of 
Schizophyllum  commune.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:35  390.  Rarer,  John  R.,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Heterokaryosis  and  Mutagenesis 
in  Schizophyllum.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:00  391.  Wheeler,  H.  E.,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  A  Dwarf-spored 
Mutant  of  Glomerella.  (Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

10:15  392.  Lindgren,  Carl  C.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale,  Ill.  Multi-spored  Asci  in 
Saccharomyces.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

10:35  393.  Wickerham,  Lynford  J.,  and  Kermit 
Burton,  Northern  Regional  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  U.S.D.A.,  Peoria,  Ill.  Occurrence  of 
Yeast  Mating  Types  in  Nature. 


10:50  394.  Ziegler,  Arthur  W.,  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  A  Preliminary  Re¬ 
port  of  Meiosis  in  Achlya  recurva  and  Thraus- 
totheca  primoachlya.  (Illustrated,  3^^  x  4) 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

Concurrent  Sessions  1-2 

Session  lA.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  55.  C.  H. 
Wadleigh,  presiding. 

00  395.  Minarik,  C.  E.,  D.  Ready,  and  D.  Brad¬ 
bury,  Camp  Detrick,  Frederick,  Md.  (B) 
Albinism  Induced  by  Substituted  Benzoic 
Acids.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

15  396.  Lee,  Addison  E.,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas.  (B)  The  Relation  of  Vitamin 
C  to  Seedling  Organ  Growth.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

30  397.  Elliott,  B.  B.,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.  (P)  The  Relation  of  Photoperiod 
to  Respiration  in  Long  and  Short  Day  Plants. 

40  398.  Withrow,  R.  B.,  L.  Price,  V.  ScHOGKEN, 

and  V.  Elstad,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (P)  Pigment  Synthesis  Associ¬ 
ated  with  Photomorphogenesis  in  Bean,  Com, 
and  Oat  Seedlings.  (Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

00  399.  Borthwick,  H.  A.,  S.  B.  Hendricks,  and 
M.  W.  Parker,  U.S.D.A.,  Plant  Industry  Sta¬ 
tion,  Beltsville,  Md.  (P)  Action  Spectrum  for 
Inhibition  of  Stem  Growth  in  Dark-grown 
Seedlings  of  Albino  and  Non-albino  Barley 
(Hordeum  vulgare).  (Illustrated,  31/4  x  4) 

10  400.  Mayberry,  B.  D.,  and  H.  B.  Tukey, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
(P)  The  Relation  Between  Embryo  and  Peri¬ 
carp  Development  in  Prunus  As  Indicated  by 
Radioactive  Carbon.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

;25  401.  Mann,  Louis  K.,  University  of  California, 
Davis,  Calif.  (P)  Factors  Affecting  Fruit-set 
Following  Hand  Pollination  in  the  Cantaloupe. 

;40  402.  Biale,  J.  B.,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (P)  Oxidative  Processes 
in  Citrus  Fruits  During  Development.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  3^  X  4) 

:50  403.  Dana,  Malcolm  N.,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa.  (P)  Dwarfing  of  Apple.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

:05  404.  Turrell,  F.  M.,  and  F.  M.  Scott,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (P) 
The  Relation  of  Buffer  Capacity  to  Growth  of 
Sulphur-dusted  Citrus  Leaves.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 
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4:15  405.  Savage,  D.  A.,  E.  H.  McIlvain,  and  J.  E. 
Webster,  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College,  Stillwater, 
Okla.  (P)  Organic  Root  Reserves  in  Range 
Brush  in  Relation  to  Control.  (Illustrated, 
31/4  X  4) 

Session  IB.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  80.  D.  R. 
Goddard,  presiding. 

2:(X)  406.  WiTTWER.  S.  H.,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing.  Mich.  (P)  A  Method  for  the 
Continuous  Recording  of  the  Rate  of  Absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  Radionuclides  in  Plants.  (Illus¬ 
trated.  3*/4  X  4) 

2:10  407.  W'allihan,  E.  F.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riverside, 
Calif.  (B)  Some  Factors  Affecting  the  Critical 
Percentage  of  Phosphorus  in  Plant  Tissues. 
(Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

2:25  408.  Crane,  F.,  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  C.  Steward,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (P)  Some  Symptoms 
of  Mineral  Deficiency  as  Shown  by  Paper 
Chromatography.  (Illustrated.  2x2  and 
31/4  X  4) 

2:45  409.  Schrank,  A.  R.,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas.  (P)  Effect  of  Inorganic  Ions 
and  Their  Electrical  Conductivities  on  Geo¬ 
tropic  Curvature  of  the  Arena  Coleoptiles. 

3:(X)  410.  Moreland,  D.  E.,  North  Carolina  State 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (P)  Results  of  Pre¬ 
liminary  Studies  on  the  Translocation  of 
Radioactive  Phosphorus  in  Loblolly  Pine 
(Pinus  taeda).  (Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

3:15  411.  Vernon,  L.  P.,  and  S.  Aronoff,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  (P)  Translocation 
in  Soybean  Plants.  (Illustrated.  3I/4  x  4) 

3:30  412.  Eyster,  H.  C.,  Charles  F.  Kettering 
Foundation,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  (B)  Essen¬ 
tiality  of  Manganese  and  Molybdenum  for 
the  Growth  of  Pure  Cultures  of  Nostoc  mus- 
corum.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

3:45  413.  Eyster,  H.  C.,  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foun¬ 
dation,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  (P)  Effect  of 
Indole-3- Acetic  Acid  on  Growth  of  Nostoc 
muscorum.  (Illustrated,  31/4  x  4) 

4:00  414.  Phillips,  J.  N.,  Jr.,  and  J.  Myers,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  (B)  On  the 
Mass  Culture  of  Algae.  (Illustrated,  3^4  x  4) 

4:15  415.  Yocum,  Conrad  S.,  Hopkins  Marine  Sta¬ 
tion,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  (B)  Photochemical 
Adaptation  in  Red  Algae. 


Session  1C.  Joint  Meeting  of  Physiological 
Section  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  Ford  Hall,  Room  155.  P.  J. 
Kramer,  presiding. 

2 

2:00  416.  Kramer,  P.  J.,  W.  S.  Riley,  and  T.  T. 
Bannister,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

(B)  Cypress  Knees  as  Aerating  Structures. 
(Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

2:10  417.  SiEGELMAN,  H.  W.,  U.S.D. A.,  Wenatchee, 

Wash.  (B)  Respiratory  Metabolism  of  Rose 
Petals.  (Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

2:25  418.  Jensen,  W.  A.,  University  of  Chic  ago. 
Chicago,  Ill.  (B)  The  Effect  of  Boron  on  the 
Germination  of  Flax  Seed  and  the  Respiration 
of  Flax  Seedlings.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

2:40  419.  Lockett,  C.,  and  B.  Luyet,  St.  Louis 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (B)  Survival  of 
Soaked  Seeds  with  Various  Water  Contents 
After  Freezing  in  Liquid  Nitrogen  at  — 195° 

C.  (Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

3:00  420.  Curtin,  T.  J.,  and  R.  D.  Powell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  (P) 
Studies  on  Hardcoatedness  in  the  Seeds  of 
Lupinus  species.  (Illustrated,  3^4  x  4) 

3:15  421.  Commoner,  B.,  and  Phyllis  M.  Dietz, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (B) 

The  Effect  of  Tobacco  Mosaic  Virus  on  the 
Nitrogen  Metabolism  of  Isolated  Leaf  Tissue. 
(Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4) 

3:30  422.  Commoner,  B.,  P.  M.  Newmark,  and  S. 
Rodenberg,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Mo.  (B)  Electrophoretic  Analysis  of  the  Time- 
course  of  Tobacco  Mosaic  Virus  Biosynthesis. 
(Illustrated,  3^/4  x  4 1 

3:45  423.  Singer.  S.  J.,  J.  G.  Bald,  R.  D.  Owen, 
and  S.  G.  WiLDMAN,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (P)  The 
Detection  and  Isolation  of  Strains  of  Tobacco 
Mosaic  Virus  by  Electrophoresis. 

4:00  424.  Chessin,  M.,  Montana  State  University, 
Missoula.  Mont.  (P)  Further  Effects  of  Host 
Nutrition  on  Tobacco  Mosaic  Virus. 

Session  2.  Joint  Meeting  of  Microbiological 
Section  with  the  Mycological  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Physics,  Room  133.  W.  Lawrence 
W^HITE,  presiding. 

2:00  425.  Benjamin,  Richard  K.,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.  A  Comparison  of  the 
Species  of  Myxotrichum  with  Hooked  Append¬ 
ages.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 
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2:15  426.  Fennell,  Dorothy  I.,  and  Kenneth  B. 
Rarer,  Northern  Regional  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  USDA,  Peoria,  Ill.  Two  Noteworthy 
Fungi  from  Liberian  Soil.  (Illustrated,  3% 
X  4) 

2:25  427.  Olive,  Lindsay  S.,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Morphology  and  Cytology 
of  Itersonilia  perplexans.  (Illustrated,  31/4  x 

4) 

2:40  428.  Lichtwardt,  Robert  W.,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.  Three  Species  of  Ec- 
crinales  from  Millipeds.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

3:10  429.  Peterson,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Infrequently 
Reported  Myxomycetes  Developed  in  Moist 
Chamber  Cultures.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 


3:25  430.  Karling,  John  S.,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Sommer storffia  spinosa.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  3^  X  4) 

3:40  431.  Karling,  John  S.,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Polycentric  Isolates  of  Phly- 
ctorhiza  variabilis.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

6:00  Annual  Banquet,  Coffman  Memorial 
Union,  Junior  Ballroom. 

8 :30 — ^1 1 :00  Biologists'  Smoker  and  Open 
House,  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit 
Hall,  Coffman  Memorial  Union. 


★ 


HEATH  invites  you  to  see  these  texts 
in  the  biology  library  at  the  exhibit 

STOVER:  An  Introduction  to  the  Anatomy  of  Seed  Plants 
SNYDER:  The  Principles  of  Heredity,  Fourth  Edition 
HENRICI  AND  ORDAL:  The  Biology  of  Bacteria,  Third  Edition 
McBAlN:  Colloid  Science 

FIESER  AND  FIESER:  Organic  Chemistry,  Second  Edition 

D.  C.  HEATH  Ai\D  COMPANY 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT — 285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  16 
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8.  THE  ECOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


The  Ecological  Society  of  America  was  organized  on  December  28,  1915,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  promote  the  scientific  study  of  organisms  in  relation  to  their  environment,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  populations  and  communities,  and  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  ideas  among  those  interested  in  ecology.  Total  membership,  948. 

President,  S.  Charles  Kendeich,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Vice-President,  F.  W.  Albertson,  Ft.  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays,  Kans. 

Secretary,  Murray  F.  Buell,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  F.  H.  Test,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  AIBS,  William  A.  Dayton,  Forest  Service,  USDA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Conference  Room  No.  325  at  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union  has  been 
reserved  for  the  entire  convention  period  for  the  use  of  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America  for  council,  committee,  and  other  small  group  meetings. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7-SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9 

Field  Program,  University  of  Minnesota  Biological  Sta¬ 
tion,  Itasca  State  Park 

T.  Schantz-Hansen,  University  of  Minnesota  Experimental 

Forest,  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  presiding. 

Facilities.  The  physical  plant  of  the  Biological 
Station  is  available  to  the  group;  this  includes  a  large 
meeting  hall,  dining  room,  laboratories,  and  cabins. 
Boats  can  be  rented  at  nearby  docks  of  the  State  Parks 
Division.  The  dining  hall  will  be  open  Friday  evening 
through  Sunday  noon.  Small  group  cabins  (6  persons 
each)  will  be  assigned  registrants  as  they  arrive;  it 
may  be  possible  to  house  families  as  a  unit.  Blankets 
and  pillows  will  be  furnished  but  sheets  will  not. 
Central  showers  with  hot  water  are  available.  The 
cost  for  food  and  lodging  Friday  afternoon  through 
Sunday  noon  will  be  approximately  $11.  Transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  field  trips  will  be  arranged  by  cars. 

Access.  The  Biological  Station  is  225  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Minneapolis  on  State  Highway  92,  eight  miles 
from  its  junction  with  U.  S.  71  at  the  entrance  to 
Itasca  State  Park.  It  can  be  reached  by  car  from  the 
southeast  via  U.  S.  10  from  Minneapolis  to  Wadena, 

U.  S.  71  from  Wadena  to  the  junction  with  State  High¬ 
way  92;  from  the  northeast,  via  U.  S.  2  from  Duluth 
to  Bemidji,  and  U.  S.  71  to  the  junction  of  State  High¬ 
way  92.  The  best  public  transportation  is  by  Grey¬ 
hound  bus  from  Minneapolis  (time  six  hours,  round 
trip  fare  $8.91 ) .  Buses  stop  at  Douglas  Lodge  which 
is  four  miles  from  the  station.  Local  committee  mem¬ 
bers  can  meet  passengers  if  called  from  the  Lodge. 
Rail  schedules  are  difficult  to  arrange,  the  nearest 
points  being  Wadena  and  Bemidji  where  transfer  can 
be  arranged  to  buses. 

Reservations.  Persons  planning  to  attend  the 
field  meetings  should  notify  Dr.  William  H.  Marshall, 
Biological  Station,  Douglas  Lodge,  Minnesota,  by  mail 
between  August  1  and  August  20.  Address  until  July 
30,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Please  in¬ 
dicate  number  of  persons  requiring  accommodations 
and  means  of  travel.  If  you  will  have  space  in  a  car 
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for  extra  persons  on  the  field  trips,  please  indicate 
number.  By  September  the  weather  may  be  cool  with 
strong  northwest  winds;  therefore,  sweaters  and  wind- 
resistant  clothing  are  desirable. 

Features  of  the  Area.  Itasca  Park  itself  is  a 
fifty-square-mile  natural  area  with  many  virgin  stands 
of  maple-basswood,  spruce-fir,  and  red  pine  of  great 
beauty.  Other  forest  stands  are  present  in  wide 
variety,  and  interesting  examples  of  bog  succession 
are  to  be  found.  The  park  has  been  the  scene  of  high 
deer  and  beaver  populations  and  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  these  over-populations 
on  forest  development.  The  station  is  situated  on  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Itasca  which  is  known  as  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Lake,  and  other  nearby 
lakes,  have  been  intensively  studied  by  staff  members 
of  the  station.  The  region  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
southern  hardwoods,  northern  conifers,  and  the  prairies 
on  the  west.  The  Saturday  field  trip  is  designed  to 
exploit  the  contrasts  of  these  three  to  the  fullest  extent. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  7 

1:00  Registration  for  the  Field  Program,  Itasca 
Park  Biological  Station. 

3:00  Field  Trip,  Murray  F.  Buell,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  leading.  The 
Spruce-Fir  Forest,  Itasca  Park. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  7 

8:00  Indoor  Program,  T.  Schantz-Hansen,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Fxperimental  Forest, 
presiding. 

Welcome  and  History  of  the  Biological  Sta¬ 
tion.  T.  Schantz-Hansen.  Preview  of  the 
Field  Trips.  Murray  F.  Buell,  Samuel 
Fddy,  and  William  Marshall. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON, 
SEPTEMBER  8 

Concurrent  Field  Trips  A  and  B 

8:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m.  Trip  A.  Terrestrial  Ecol¬ 
ogy:  The  Maple-Basswoocl-Prairie  Ero- 
tone.  Murray  F.  Buell,  leading. 

(a)  The  Hardwood  Forest,  Itasca  Park. 

(b)  Distribution  Pattern  of  the  Hardwood 
Forest  near  the  Western  Edge  of  the  Park, 
Tulaby  Tower. 

(c)  Hardwood  Stand  on  Degraded  Cherno¬ 
zem  at  Waubun. 

(d)  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz  Beach,  West  of 
Fertile. 

(e)  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz  Dunes,  South  of 
Fertile. 

8:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m.  Trip  B.  Aquatic  Ecology. 
Local  Trips  To  Be  Arranged  if  Interest 
Warrants.  Samuel  Eddy,  leading. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  8 

8:00  Moving  Pictures.  Natural  History  of  the 
Red  Lake  Region.  Walter  J.  Brecken- 
RIDGE,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  9 

Concurrent  Trips  A  and  B 

8:00-11:00  Trip  A.  Aquatic  Ecology:  Limnol¬ 
ogy  of  Lake  Itasca.  Samuel  Eddy,  leading. 

8:00-11:00  Trip  B.  Terrestrial  Ecology:  Itasca 
Park  Mary’s  Lake  Deer  Enclosures. 
William  Marshall,  leading.  Twin  Lakes 
Bog  Succession;  Murray  Buell,  leading. 

After  lunch,  departure  for  Minneapolis  campus.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Program  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

9:00  Symposium:  The  Definition,  Evolution, 
and  Significance  of  Ecological  Niches  for 
Animals,  Murphy  Hall  Auditorium.  S. 

Charles  Kendeigh,  presiding. 

9:00  429.  Eggleton,  Frank  E.,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Aquatic  In¬ 
vertebrates.  (Illustrated) 

9:30  430.  Hodson,  Alexander  C.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Terrestrial  In¬ 
vertebrates.  (Illustrated) 

10:00  431.  Fitch,  Henry  S.,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans.  Cold-Blooded  Vertebrates. 
(Illustrated) 
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10:30  432.  Linsdale,  Jean  M.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Warm-Blooded  Verte¬ 
brates.  (Illustrated) 

11:00  433.  Kendeigh,  S.  Charles,  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  HI.  Summary. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Concurrent  Sessions  A  and  B 

2:00  Session  A.  Symposium:  Why  Plants 
Grow  Where  They  Do.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  Physiological  Section  of  the  Botanical  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  and  the  American  Society 
of  Plant  Physiologists,  Minnesota  Museum 
of  ISatural  History  Auditorium.  W.  M. 
Hiesey,  presiding. 

2:00  434.  Nuttonson,  M.  Y.,  American  Institute  of 
Crop  Ecology,  Washington,  D.  C.  Adapta¬ 
tion  and  Global  Distribution  of  Plants  from 
the  Viewpoint  of  Agro-Climatology.  (Illus¬ 
trated) 

2:30  435.  Olmsted,  Charles  E.,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  Photoperiodism  and 
Plant  Distribution.  (Illustrated) 

3:00  436.  Stout,  Perry  R.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Influence  of  the  Soil- 
Adsorbed  Cations  on  the  Mineral  Nutrition  of 
Plants.  (Illustrated) 

3:30  437.  Billings,  William  D.,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.  The  Environmental  Com¬ 
plex  and  Plant  Distribution.  (Ulustrated) 

4:00  438.  Sharp,  Aaron  J.,  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Plant  Distribution  from 
the  Viewpoint  of  Historical  Plant  Geography. 
(Illustrated) 

2:00  Session  B.  Symposium:  The  Application 
of  Ecological  Knowledge  to  Water  Con¬ 
servation,  Murphy  Hall  Auditorium. 
David  E.  Davis,  presiding.  Organized  by  the 
Society’s  Committee  on  Applied  Ecology. 

2:00  439.  Davis,  David  E.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Problem. 

2:10  440.  Wallace,  David  H.,  Oyster  Institute  of 
America.  Shell  fisheries.  Comments  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Beaven,  Maryland  Department  of  Research 
and  Education,  Solomons,  Md. 

2:40  441.  Kimball,  James  W.,  River  Basin  Section, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  USDI,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Game.  Comments  by  Joseph  C. 
Hickey,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

3:10  442.  Woodward,  Frank  L.,  Minnesota  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.  Comments  by  David  E.  Davis,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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3:40  443.  Svensen,  Harold  A.,  Forest  Service, 
USDA.  Washington,  D.  C.  Forests.  Com¬ 
ments  by  Henry  I.  Baldwin,  New  Hampshire 
Forestry  Commission,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

4:10  444.  Johnson,  Raymond,  Minnesota  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Fish¬ 
eries.  Comments  by  Samuel  Eddy,  University 
of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4:40  445.  Savage,  David  A.  Southern  Great  Plains 
Field  Station,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
USDA,  Woodward,  Okla.  Grasslands.  Com¬ 
ments  by  Raymond  W.  Darland,  Duluth 
Branch,  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

5:10  446.  Davis,  David  E.,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Summary. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

6:00  Annual  Dinner,  Coffman  Memorial 
Union,  Junior  Ballroom.  S.  Charles 
Kendeigh,  presiding 

Address;  Our  Eastern  Forests — in 

Kodachronie. 

E.  Lucy  Braun,  past  president. 

8:00  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating 
Societies,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences.  Northrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Address  by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Concurrent  Sessions  A,  B,  and  C 

9:00  Session  A.  Symposium:  Ecology  of 
Grassland  Utilization  in  Central  United 
States.  Joint  Session  With  the  Grassland 
Research  Foundation.  F.  W.  Albertson, 
presiding.  Minnesota  Museum  of  ISatural 
History  Auditorium. 

9:00  447.  Costello,  David  F.,  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Forest  Service, 
Fort  Collins.  Colo.  Ek^ology  of  Short-grass 
Utilization  in  Eastern  Colorado  and  South¬ 
eastern  Wyoming.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:20  448.  Tomanek,  Gerald  W.,  University  of 
Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Utilization  of  Grass¬ 
lands  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  (Illustrated,  3^4 
x4) 

9:40  449.  Anderson,  Kling  L.,  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Manhattan,  Kans.  Utilization  of  Grass¬ 
lands  in  the  Flint  Hills  of  Kansas. 


10:10  450.  Albertson,  Fred  W.,  Fort  Hays  Kansas 
State  College,  Hays,  Kans.  Utilization  of 
Vegetation  in  Mixed  Prairie  of  West-Central 
Kansas.  (Illustrated,  2x2  and  3^/4  x  4) 

10:30  451.  McIlvain,  E.  H.,  Southern  Great  Plains 
Field  Station,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  ood- 
ward,  Okla.  Ecology  of  Utilization  of  Sand 
Sage  Rangeland  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains. 
(Illustrated,  2x2  ) 

10:50  452.  Dyksterhuis,  Edsko  J.,  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  USDA,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Some 
Ecological  Principles  Currently  Widely  Used 
to  Guide  Inventory  and  Utilization  of  Grass¬ 
land  in  Central  United  States. 

9:00  Session  B.  Symposium:  Vegetation  of 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region.  Joint  Ses¬ 
sion  with  the  Systematic  Section,  Botanical 
Society  of  America.  Rogers  McVaugh,  pre¬ 
siding.  Mechanical  Engineering,  Room 
18.  See  p.  41. 

9:00  Session  C.  Contributed  Papers  on  Wis¬ 
consin  Vegetation.  J.  E.  Potzger,  presid¬ 
ing.  Minnesota  Museum  of  ISatural  His¬ 
tory,  Room  3. 

9:00  453.  Curtis,  John  T.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wis.  A  Wisconsin  Prairie  Con¬ 
tinuum  Based  upon  Presence  Data.  (Illus¬ 
trated,  2x2) 

9:15  454.  Archbald,  David,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wis.  Prairie  Reestablishment. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:30  455.  \^'agner,  Benjamin,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  Characteristics  of 
Prairie  Soils  and  Vegetation  of  Southern 
Wisconsin. 

9:45  456.  Brown,  Robert  T.  and  John  T.  Curtis, 
L  niversitv  of  Wisc-onsin,  Madison,  Wis.  A 
Northern  Conifer-Hardwood  Forest  Con¬ 
tinuum.  (Illustrated,  2  x  2 1 

10:00  457.  Gilbert,  Margaret  L.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Herb  Composition 
of  the  Hardwood  Forests  of  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:15  458.  Tresner,  Homer  D.,  University  of  W  is¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  Introduced  by  John  T. 
Curtis.  Microflora  of  the  Upland  Forest  Con¬ 
tinuum.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:30  459.  Randall,  William  E.,  Jr.,  University  of 
W^isconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Interrelations  of 
Autecological  Characteristics  of  Woodland 
Herbs.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:45  460.  W^hitford,  Philip  B.,  Milwaukee  Ex¬ 
tension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Some  Aspects  of  Clonal 
Reproduction  in  Forest  Herbs. 
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461.  CoTTAM,  Grant,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wis.  Phytosociological  Meas¬ 
urements  on  Non-Random  Plant  Distribu¬ 
tions.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 


11:15  462.  Stearns,  Forest  W.,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Past  and  Present  Conditions 
in  a  Pine  Stand  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  31/4  X  4) 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 


2:00  Annual  Business  Meeting,  Botany,  Audi¬ 
torium,  Room  06. 


2:30 — 6:00  Open  Houses  of  Various  Departments 
and  Divisions  on  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  Campuses.  See  General  Pro¬ 


gram,  p.  11. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

Concurrent  Sessions  A  and  B 


9:00 


Session  A.  Contributed  Papers,  Botan¬ 
ical,  Minnesota  Museum  of  ISatural  His¬ 
tory  Auditorium.  Raymqnd  W.  Darland, 
presiding. 


9:00  463.  Potter,  Loren  D..  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Native  Pines 
of  North  Dakota.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 


9:15 


464.  Oosting,  Henry  J.,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  and  John  F.  Reed,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.  Phytosociol¬ 
ogy  of  Virgin  Spruce-Fir  Forest  in  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Bow  Mountains.  Wyoming.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 


9:25 


465.  Marr,  John  W.,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.  Project  Design  for  Simul¬ 
taneous  Readings  of  Environmental  Factors 
for  One  Year  in  Three  Mountain  Climates. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 


9:40 


466.  Duncan,  Donald  P.,  I  Diversity  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  The  Influence  of 
Temperature  on  the  Germination  of  Tamarack 
(Larix  laricina).  (Illustrated,  3^4  x  4) 


10:00 


467.  PoTZGER,  John  E.,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  Forest  Primeval  of 
Indiana  as  Recorded  in  the  Original  U.  S. 
Land  Survey.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 


10:10 


468.  Rudd,  Velva  E.,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Vegetation  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuela  Llanos.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 


10:25 


469.  Gates,  Frank  C.,  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan,  Kans.  Notes  on  the  Decay  of 
Certain  Leaves  Buried  at  Different  Depths  in 
Sphagnum  Peat. 


10:40  470.  Jacobs,  Don  L.,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga.  Ricciaceae  of  Arkansas,  Im¬ 
portance  in  the  Flora  of  North  America.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  2x2) 

10:.50  471.  Bartsch,  A.  F.,  U.  S.  P  H.  S.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Water  Pollution  in  the  United 
States.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

11:10  472.  Lawrence,  Donald  B.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Glacier  Fluc¬ 
tuation  for  Six  Centuries  in  Western  North 
America.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

9:00  Session  B.  Contributed  Papers,  Zoologi¬ 
cal,  Minnesota  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Room  3.  Alexander  C.  Hodson, 
presiding. 

9:00  473.  Goodnight,  Clarence  J.,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind.  The  Phalangid  Fauna 
in  Relation  to  the  Biotic  Regions  of  Chiapas, 
Mexico.  (Illustrated,  3^4  x  4). 

9:15  474.  Davis,  David  E.,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Home  Range  of 
Homo  sapiens. 

9:30  475.  Reid,  Elbert  H.,  Forest  Service,  USD  A, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Influence  of  Dallas 
Pocket  Gopher  on  Mountain  Meadow  Vege¬ 
tation.  (Illustrated,  2  x  2l 

9:45  476.  Moore,  Walter  G.,  Loyola  University, 
New  Orleans,  La.  Louisiana  Fresh- Water 
Sponges,  with  Observations  on  the  Ecology 
of  the  Sponges  in  the  New  Orleans  Area,  (il¬ 
lustrated,  3^,4  X  4) 

10:00  477.  Smith,  Erederick  E.,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Qualified  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Feeding  Specializations  in  a  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Many  Predator  and  Prey  Species. 

10:15  478.  Dexter,  Ralph  W.,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohio.  Ecological  Studies  on  North 
American  Fairy  Shrimps,  (by  title) 

10:20  479.  Hairston,  Nelson  G.,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  Small  Ar¬ 
thropods  of  an  Old  Field  Community  in 
Southern  Michigan.  (Illustrated,  3^x4) 

10:35  480.  Vogel,  Howard  H.,  Jr.,  Argonne  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  Chicago  80,  Ill.  Planned 
Controls  of  Experimental  Conditions  in  the 
Neutron  Toxicity  Program  at  Argonne  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory.  (Illustrated) 

11:(X)  481.  Odum,  Eugene  P.,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga.  Seasonal  Variation  in  Body 
Lipids  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Migration.  (Illustrated,  31/4x4) 

11:10  482.  Pennak,  Robert  W.,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder,  Colo.  Hydrosere  versus  Lim- 
nosere.  (Illustrated  3^4  x  4) 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

Concurrent  Sessions  A  and  B 

2:00  Session  A.  Contributed  Papers,  General, 
John  W.  Mark,  presiding.  Minnesota  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  Room  3. 

2:00  483.  Coupland,  Robert  T.,  and  T.  C.  Bray- 
SHAW,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan.  Festuca  Grassland  in  Western 
Canada.  (Illustrated,  2  x  2) 

2:15  484.  Shelford,  V.  E.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  Ill.  Biotic  Communities  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Flood  Plain  in  Northwestern 
Tennessee.  (Illustrated,  3^  x  4) 

2:30  485.  Krajina,  Vladimir,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Suc¬ 
cession  of  the  Phytocenoses  in  Douglas  Fir 
Forest  Area  of  Vancouver  Island.  (Illustrated, 
31/4x4) 

2:45  486.  Krajina,  Vladimir,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Clas¬ 
sification  of  Douglas  Fir  Forest  Area  on  Van¬ 
couver  Island.  (Illustrated,  31/4  x4) 

3:00  487.  Hale,  Mason  E.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wis.  A  Revised  Life  Form 
Classification  for  Arctic  Lichens.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

3:10  488.  Odum,  Eugene  P.,  and  David  W.  John¬ 
ston,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
Breeding  Bird  Populations  in  Relation  to 
Plant  Succession  on  the  Piedmont  of  Georgia. 
(Illustrated,  2x2) 

3 :20  489.  Dowdy,  W'^illiam  W.,  Lincoln  University, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Studies  on  Arthropod 
Stratification.  (Illustrated) 


3:30  490.  McDill,  R.  L.  and  John  M.  Airman, 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
low’a  Highway  Commission,  Ames,  Iowa.  Ex¬ 
perimental  Seeding  Tests  on  Highway  Back- 
slopes.  (Illustrated) 

3:45  491.  Moyer,  J.  F.  and  John  M.  Airman,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  Ecological  Com¬ 
parison  of  Two  Prairie  Preserves.  (Illus¬ 
trated) 

2:00  Session  B.  Joint  Meeting  with  The  Na¬ 
ture  Conservancy,  Murphy  Hall  Audi¬ 
torium.  Business  Meeting  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  Stanley  A.  Cain,  presiding. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

8:30 — 11:00  Biologists’  Smoker  and  Open 
House  at  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit 
Hall,  Coffman  Memorial  Union. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13 

Local  Field  Trip,  The  Ecological  Society  of 

America,  William  S.  Cooper,  leading. 

An  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  visit  the  Maple- 
Basswood  “big  woods”  on  deep  glacial  till  of  Mankato 
Age  (late  Wisconsin)  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Minne¬ 
tonka,  the  Anoka  Sandplain  with  its  outwash  and  ice 
block  pit  lakes  of  Mankato  Age,  and  the  more  recent 
sand  dunes.  Tall  grass  prairie,  oak  woods,  pine  forest, 
and  Cedar  Creek  Bog  Forest  Natural  History  Reser¬ 
vation  will  be  visited. 

Reservations  for  this  trip  should  be  made  before 
noon  of  September  12  in  the  Minnesota  Museum  of 
Natural  History  lobby. 
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9.  GENETICS  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


The  Genetics  Society  of  America  was  organized  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  1931, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Genetics  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists  and  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Its  objectives  are  to  provide  facilities  for  association  among 
students  of  heredity  and  for  encouragement  of  close  relationship  between  workers  in  genetics 
and  those  in  related  sciences.  Total  membership,  894. 

President,  M.  R.  Irwin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Secretary,  W.  R.  Singleton,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Ernst  Caspari,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  AIBS,  Bentley  Glass,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Conference  Room  No.  315,  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  has 
been  reserved  for  the  Genetics  Society  of  America  throughout  the 
convention  period  as  a  place  for  council  and  committee  meetings. 

Program  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Session  A.  Contributed  Papers,  Botany 
Auditorium,  Room  06.  James  V.  Neel, 
chairman. 

9:00  492.  Bernier,  Paul  E.,  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore.  Micromelia  VII,  an  Over¬ 
dominant  Recessive  Lethal  in  the  Domestic 
Fowl. 

9:10  493.  Abplanalp,  Hans,  and  1.  L.  Kosin,  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  Her- 
itability  of  Growth  in  Turkeys. 

9:20  494.  Smith,  Harold  H.,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Relation  Between  Sterility  and 
Morphological  Characters  in  an  Interspecific 
Nicotianacross. 

9:30  495.  Smith,  W.  K.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.  Chlorophyll-deficient  Inter¬ 
specific  Hybrids  in  Melilotus. 

9:40  496.  Bringhurst,  Royce  S.,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif.  Genetic 
Analysis  of  Chlorophyll  Deficiency  in  Meli¬ 
lotus  alba  X  M.  dentata  Hybrids  With  Some 
Observations  on  Meiotic  Irregularities. 

9:50  497.  Laughnan,  John  R.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana,  Ill.  Reaction  Sequence  in  An- 
thocyanin  Synthesis  in  Maize. 

10:00  498.  Mickey,  George  H.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Ill.  The  Origin  in  a  Mosaic 
of  a  New  Third  Chromosomal  Dominant  Eye 
Mutation  in  Drosophila  melanogaster. 

10:10  499.  Gardner,  Eldon  J.,  Utah  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Logan,  Utah.  Genes  Producing 
a  Maternal  Effect  in  Drosophila  melanogaster. 

10:20  500.  Rothenbuhler,  Walter  C.,  John  W. 
Gowen,  and  O.  W.  Park,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa.  Androgenesis  in  Gynandromor- 
phic  Honey  Bees  {Apis  mellifera) . 


10:30  501.  Fraser,  F.  Clark,  and  T.  D.  Fainstat, 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Strain 
Differences  in  the  Incidence  of  Cleft  Palate 
in  the  Offspring  of  Pregnant  Mice  Treated  with 
Cortisone. 

10:40  502.  Strong,  Leonell  C.,  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven,  Conn.  A 
Cumulative  Change  in  Susceptibility  to  Induce 
Fibrosarcoma  in  Mice,  Associated  with  Litter 
Seriation. 

10:50  503.  Stormont,  Clyde,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Davis,  Calif.  An  Example  of  a  Recessive 
Blood  Group  in  Sheep. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Session  A.  Contributed  Papers,  Botany 
Auditorium,  Room  06.  John  W.  Gowen, 
chairman. 

2:00  504.  Clark,  A.  M.,  and  C.  J.  Mitchell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.  Radio¬ 
sensitivity  of  Haploids  and  Diploids  of  Habro- 
bracon. 

2:10  505.  Lefevre,  George,  Jr.,  and  F.  J.  Ratty, 
Jr.,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
X-ray  Induced  Effects  in  the  White-notch  Re¬ 
gion  of  Wild-type  and  White-mottled-4  Chro¬ 
mosomes  of  Drosophila  melanogaster. 

2:20  506.  Muller,  H.  J.,  and  J.  1.  Valencia,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  The 
Localization  of  the  Mutagenic  Action  of 
Neutron-induced  Ionizations  in  Drosophila. 

2:30  507.  Valencia,  J.  L,  and  J.  T.  McQuate, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  A 
Cytogenetic  Analysis  of  70  Ultraviolet-induced 
X-chromosome  Lelhals  in  Drosophila. 

2:40  508.  Meyer,  Helen  U.,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Photoreactivation  of  Ultra¬ 
violet  Mutagenesis  in  the  Polar  Cap  of  Dro¬ 
sophila. 
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2:50  509.  Luce,  M.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Ill.  Reduction  in  Facet  Number  in  Full-eyed 
(Reverted  Bar)  Drosophila  by  X-rays. 

3:00  510.  Herskowitz.  Irwin  H.,  Louisiana  State 
University  Medical  School,  New  Orleans  12, 
La.  Mutation  Rate  in  Drosophila  melanogas- 
ter  Males  Treated  with  Formaldehyde  and  2,4- 
dinitrophenol. 

3:10  511.  Koester.  Mary  L..  Brookhaven  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  Upton,  N.  Y.  The  Effect 
of  Continuous  Gamma  Radiation  Upon  Starch 
Formation  in  Zea  mays  pollen. 

3:20  512.  Singleton,  W.  R.,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  Upton,  N.  Y.  Effect  of  Continuous 
Gamma  Radiation  on  Mutation  Rate  in  Maize. 

3:30  513.  Faberge.  A.  C.,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.  Ultraviolet  Induced  Chromo¬ 
some  Aberrations  in  Maize. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating 
Societies,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Northrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  Address 
by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Session  A.  Invitation  Program,  Botany 
Auditorium  Room  06.  Donald  F.  Jones, 
chairman. 

9:00  514.  Stalker.  Harrison  D.,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Diploid  Parthenogene¬ 
sis  in  the  Cardini  Species  of  Drosophila. 

9:25  515.  Swanson,  C.  P.,  and  Henry  T.  Yost,  Jr., 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Action  of  Infrared  Radiation  on  the 
Chromosomes  of  Tradescanlia. 

9:50  516.  White,  M.  J.  D.,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas.  Supernumerary  Chromosomes 
in  the  Trimerotropine  Grasshoppers. 

10:15  517.  Cooper,  D.  C.,  Genetics  Department, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  The 
Transfer  of  Desoxyrihose  Nucleic  Acid  from 
the  Tapetum  to  the  Microsporocytes  at  the 
Onset  of  Meiosis. 

10:40  518.  Braun,  W.,  and  Robert  J.  Goodlow, 
Camp  Detrick,  Frederick,  Md.  The  Role  of 
Amino  Acids  in  Bacterial  Population  Changes. 

11:05  519.  Gowen,  John  W.,  and  Janice  Stabler; 
Plough,  H.  H.,  and  Helen  Miller,  Iowa 
State  College.  Ames,  Iowa;  and  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass.  On  liie  Chemical  Basis 
for  Typhoid  Resistance  in  Mice. 


TUESDAY  NOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 

12:30  Genetics  Society  Luncheon  and  Business 
Meeting,  Junior  Ballroom,  Coffman 
Memorial  Union. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Session  A.  Contributed  Papers.  Zoology, 
Room  313.  H.  J.  Muller,  chairman. 

2:00  520.  Gaulden,  Mary  Ester,  Oak  Ridge  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  A  Pro¬ 
longed  Visible  Change  Produced  by  Heat  in 
the  Chromatin  of  Living  Grasshopper  Neuro- 
blasts. 

2:10  521.  Caldecott,  Richard  S.,  and  Luther 
Smith,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 
Wash.  The  Influence  of  Heat  Treatments  on 
the  Injury  and  Cytogenetic  Effects  of  X-rays 
on  Barley. 

2:20  522.  Kimball,  R.  F.,  and  Nenita  Gaither, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  Modification  of  the  Action  of  X-rays 
Upon  Paramecium  aurelia. 

2:30  523.  Russell,  W.  L.,  J.  C.  Kile,  Jr.,  and 
Liane  B.  Russel,  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora¬ 
tory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Failure  of  Hypoxia 
to  Protect  Against  the  Radiation  Induction  of 
Dominant  Lethals  in  Mice. 

2:40  524.  Riley,  Herbert  P.,  Norman  H.  Giles, 
Jr.,  and  Alvin  V.  Beatty,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Tbe  Oxygen 
Effect  on  X-ray  Induced  Chromatid  Aberra¬ 
tions  in  Tradescantia  Microspores. 

2:50  525.  Giles,  Norman  H.,  Jr.,  H.  P.  Riley,  and 
A.  V.  Beatty,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  The  Relation  Between  the 
Effects  of  Temperatures  and  of  Oxygen  on  the 
Frequency  of  X-ray  Induced  Chromosome 
Aberrations  in  Tradescantia  Microspores. 

3:00  526.  Kirby-Smith,  J.  S.,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Effects  of  In¬ 
frared  Irradiation  on  the  Frequency  of  X-  and 
Gamma-Ray  Induced  Chromosomal  Aberra¬ 
tions  in  Tradescantia  Pollen  Tubes. 

3:30  Session  B.  Demonstration  Papers,  Zoology 
Laboratory. 

a.  Brewbaker,  James  L.,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Oppositional  Allelism  in 
Diploid  and  Tetraploid  Alsike  Clover. 

b.  Brown,  William  L.,  and  Paul  C.  Mangels- 
DORF,  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Company, 
Johnston,  Iowa.  The  Effects  on  Yield  and 
Morphology  of  the  Addition  of  Teosinte 
Germ  Plasm  to  Maize. 
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c.  Heidenthal,  Gertrude,  and  Leonard 
Clark,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Survival  Rates  of  Habrobracon  Eggs 
Treated  in  First  Meiotic  Metaphase  With 
Low  and  High  Voltage  X-radiation. 

d.  Shackelford,  Richard  M.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Color  Phases 
of  the  Ranch-hred  Mink. 

e.  Taylor,  J.  Herbert,  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  Knoxville,  Te«n.  Chromosome  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Behavior  in  Relation  to  Gene 
Action. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

7:30  Corn-fab  for  Corn  Geneticists,  Coffman 
Memorial  Union,  Cafeteria  and  Room 
320. 

Session  A.  Zoology,  Room  313, 

Werner  Braun,  chairman. 

9:00  527.  W  alsh,  M.  P..  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  Chromosome  Variations  in  Liim- 
bricus  terrestri. 

9:10  528.  Levitan,  Max,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Blacksburg.  Va.  Response  of  the 
Chromosomal  Variability  in  Drosophila  ro- 
busta  to  Seasonal  Factors  in  a  Southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woods. 

9:20  529.  Neel.  J.  V.,  1.  C.  Wells,  and  H.  A. 
Itano,  L^niversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Familial  Differences  in  the 
Proportion  of  Abnormal  Hemoglobin  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Heterozygosity  for  the  Sickle  Cell 
Gene. 

9:30  530.  Merrell,  David  J.,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Selective  Mating 
in  Laboratory  Populations  of  Drosophila. 

9:40  531.  Markert,  C.  L.,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Comparative  Gene  Stabil¬ 
ity  in  Glomerella  and  Neurospora. 

9:50  532.  Lieb,  Margaret,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.  Studies  of  a 
Bacteriophage  Carried  by  Escherichia  coli. 
Strain  K12. 

10:00  533.  Newcombe,  H.  B.,  Atomic  Energy  Proj¬ 
ect,  National  Research  Council  of  Canada, 
Chalk  River,  Ontario.  Sectoring  of  Colonies 
from  Irradiated  Cells  of  Escherichia  coli. 

10:10  534.  Rubin,  B.  A.,  Brookhaven  National  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Upton,  N.  Y.  The  Relation  of  Nucleic 
Acid  Metabolism  to  the  Genetic  Effect  of  Ra¬ 
diation  in  Bacteria. 

10:20  535.  Papazian,  H.  P.,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago  37,  Ill.  Multiple-gene  Control  of 
Compatibility  in  a  Hymenomycete. 


10:30  536.  Raut,  Caroline,  Detroit  Institute  of  Can¬ 
cer  Research,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  Cytochrome 
Deficient  Yeast  Strains. 

10:40  537.  Lindegren,  Carl  C.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  III.  Multiplicity  Func¬ 
tion  of  Genes  Controlling  Carbohydrate  Fer¬ 
mentation  in  Saccharomyces. 

10:50  538.  Mundkur,  Balaji  D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  111.  The  Genetics  of 
Long-term  Adaptation  to  Galactose  by  Yeast. 

Session  B.  Botany  Auditorium,  Room 
06.  Robert  K.  Nabours,  chairman. 

9:00  539.  Johnson,  B.  Lennart,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Effect  of  Other 
Genes  and  of  Potassium  Nutrition  on  the 
Expression  of  the  Lethal  Factor  in  Stocks. 

9:10  540.  Jenkins,  J.  A.  and  G.  Mackinney,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Inherit¬ 
ance  of  Carotenoid  Differences  in  Yellow-tan¬ 
gerine  Hybrids  of  the  Tomato. 

9:20  541.  Jones,  Donald  F.,  The  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven  4, 
Conn.  The  Induction  of  Cytoplasmic  Pollen 
Sterility  and  the  Restoration  of  Fertility  in 
Maize. 

9:30  542.  Schwartz,  Drew,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  A  Case  of  Male 
Sterility  in  Maize  Involving  Gene-cytoplasm 
Interaction. 

9:40  543.  Mittler.  Sidney,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago  16,  Ill.  Variation  in 
Tumor  Formation  in  Drosophila  melanogaster 
Reared  on  Yeasts  That  Do  Not  Require  Vita¬ 
mins  or  Amino  Acids. 

9:50  544.  Green,  M.  M.,  University  of  California, 
Davis,  Calif.  The  Detection  of  Mutant  Isoal¬ 
leles  at  the  Vermilion  Locus  in  Drosophila 
melanogaster. 

10:00  545.  Farnsworth,  Marjorie  W.,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  Effects  of  the 
Homozygous  Minute-IV  Deficiency  on  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Drosophila  melanogaster. 

10:10  546.  Miller,  W.  J.,  and  C.  R.  Bryan,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  W4s.  Serological 
Differentiation  of  the  Homozygote  and  Heter¬ 
ozygote  Following  a  Species  Cross  in  Pigeons. 

10:20  547.  Bryan,  C.  R.,  and  W.  J.  Miller,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Interaction 
Between  Alleles  to  Produce  a  Hybrid  Sub¬ 
stance. 

10:30  548.  Chase,  H.  B.,  and  P.  F.  Fenton,  Brown 
L^niversity,  Providence,  R.  1.  The  Expression 
of  Obesity  in  Yellow  Mice. 
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10:40  549.  Vicari,  Emelia  M.,  R.  B.  Jackson  Labo¬ 
ratory,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Relation  of  Epine¬ 
phrine  to  the  Genic  Expression  of  Fatal  Con¬ 
vulsive  Seizures  in  Mice. 

10:50  550.  Foster,  Morris,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37, 
III.  Pigment-forming  Abilities  in  Guinea-pig 
Skin. 

11:00  551.  Vetukhiv,  M.,  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
Factor  of  Natural  Resistance  to  TB  in  Animals. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

2:00  Joint  Symposium  With  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Naturalists:  Patterns  of  Cellular 
Organization,  ISatural  History  Museum 
Auditorium. 

Berwin  P.  Kaufmann,  presiding. 

a.  Anderson,  Thomas  F.,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Stereoscopic 
Studies  of  Cells  and  Viruses  in  the  Electron 
Microscope. 

b.  Porter,  Keith  R.,  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
Submicroscopic  Structure  of  Tissue  Cells. 

c.  Mazia,  Daniel,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Molecular  Organization  in 
Cell  Nucleus. 

d.  Bonner,  John  T.,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  Pattern  of  Differen¬ 
tiation  in  Amoeboid  Slime  Molds. 

Papers  To  Be  Read  by  Title. 

552.  Brown,  Spencer  W.,  Genetics  Division, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Activity  of  the  Nucleolus-organizer  of  Luzula 
campestris  in  Relation  to  Internal  Nucleola 
Structure. 

553.  Bunker,  Helen  P.,  and  B.  R.  Speicher, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine.  Inherit¬ 
ance  of  Physiological  Activity  in  Habrobracon. 

554.  Burdette,  Walter  J.,  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans, 
La.  Administration  of  Diethylstilbestrol  to  the 
Tu-36a  Strain  of  Drosophila  melanogaster. 

555.  Cenger,  a.  D.  and  L.  M.  Fairchild,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

556.  Di  Paolo,  Joseph  A.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Ill.  An  Attempt  to  Induce 
Mutations  in  Drosophila  melanogaster  with 
Nucleic  Acid  Compounds. 

557.  Edmondson,  Margaret,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Induction  of  Sterility 
Mutations  in  Ultraviolet-treated  Polar  Cap 
Cells  of  Drosophila. 

558.  Ford,  Leola  E.,  Iowa  State  College, 


Ames,  Iowa.  Heterozygous  Male-fertility  in 
Coleus. 

559.  Huestis,  R.  R.,  University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  Ore.  Eye  Spotting  in  the  Deer  Mouse. 

560.  Hollander,  W.  F.,  Yale  University 
Medical  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Recessive 
Genes  Epistatic  to  Dominants. 

561.  Kimball,  Eliot,  Clinton  Experimental 
Farm,  Clinton,  Conn.  Recessive  Black  Plumage 

in  the  Fowl.  ^  9:0i 

562.  Lederberg,  Ester  M.,  University  of  V  is- 
consin,  Madison  6,  Wis.  Lysogenicity  in 
Escherichia  coli,  K-12. 

9:3 

563.  Lein,  P.  S.,  and  J.  Lein,  Syracuse  I  ni- 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Suppression  of  Non¬ 
allelic  Acetate  Requiring  Mutates  in  Neuro- 
spora. 

564.  Macfarlane,  Eileen  W.  E.,  Allan 

Katzberg,  and  J.  E.  Albers,  Institutum  Divi 
Thomae,  Cincinnati  6,  Ohio.  Degrees  of  9.4 

Mitotic  Poisoning  in  Corneal  Cells. 

565.  Miller,  W.  J.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.  The  Time  of  Appearance  of 
Species  Specific  Antigens  of  Columbia  Guinea  9.51 
in  the  Embryos  of  Backcross  Hybrids. 

566.  Nabours,  R.  K.,  and  F.  M.  Stebbins, 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.  X-ray  jq.q; 
Induced  Translocations  Among  the  Chromo¬ 
somes  of  Apotettix  eurycephalus. 

567.  Norman,  Amos,  University  of  California, 

A.  E.  P.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Nuclear  Inter¬ 
actions  in  UV-irradiated  Neurospora  Conidia.  ]q.2( 

568.  Pipkin,  Sarah  B.,  School  of  Medicine, 
American  University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

569.  Sawin,  Paul  B.,  and  R.  H.  Curran, 

Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar  1 
Harbor,  Maine.  Racial  Variation  in  the  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Reproduction  of  the  Rabbit. 

570.  St.urtevant,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  Northwest-  9:31 
ern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.  Studies  on  the 
Mutagenicity  of  Phenol  in  Drosophila  melano¬ 
gaster. 

571.  Weir,  J.  A.,  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans.  Ruby-spotted,  a  New  Recessive 
Mutation  in  tbe  House  Mouse. 

572.  WiTKiN,  Evelyn  M.,  Carnegie  Institu-  |  „ 

tion„  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.  Nuclear 
Segregation  and  Delayed  Expression  of  In¬ 
duced  Mutations  in  Escherichia  coli. 

573.  Hungate,  Frank  P.,  Reed  College,  Port-  ^ 
land.  Ore.  Sulfur-35  as  a  Mutagenic  Agent.  ! 

4:0( 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

8:30 — 11:00  Biologists^  Smoker  and  Open 
House  at  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit 
Hall,  Coffman  Memorial  Union. 
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10.  MYCOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

The  Mycological  Society  of  America  was  organized  in  1932  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  to  foster  the  study  of  the  fungi.  Total  membership,  507. 

President,  Kenneth  Raper,  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Secretary,  Leland  Shanor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  AIBS,  F.  D.  Kern,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 

State  College,  Pa. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

9:00  Business  Meeting,  Physics  Room  133. 

Session  A.  Physics  Room  133,  Kenneth 
B.  Raper,  presiding. 

9:30  574.  Wheeler,  Willis  H.,  and  Alice  J.  Wat¬ 
son,  Foreign  Plant  Quarantines,  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  USDA,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease 
Survey,  Beltsville,  Md.  Mycological  Problems 
in  Foreign  Plant  Quarantine.  (Illustrated, 
2x2) 

9:45  575.  Conners,  I.  C.,  Division  of  Plant  Pathol¬ 
ogy  and  Botany,  Science  Service,  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  Species  of  Kahatia  on  Lonicera  in 
Canada.  (Illustrated,  3%  x  4) 

9:55  576.  Baxter,  John  W.,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  South  American  Species  of 
Puccinia  on  Salivia.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

10:05  577.  Bubieniec,  E.  J.,  and  M.  H.  Gustafson, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  The 
development  of  Stamnaria  americana  on  Equi- 
setum  hymenale  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  (Il¬ 
lustrated,  3^/4  X  4) 

10:20  578.  Campbell,  William  A.,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  The  Relative  Abundance 
of  Phytophthora  cinnamomi  in  Soil  Under 
Different  Plant  Cover.  (Illustrated,  2x2) 

Session  B.  Joint  Meeting  with  Microbio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  Physics,  Room  166. 

9:30  See  program  of  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
p.  30. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Section  I;  Joint  Session  with  the  Microbio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  Physics,  Room  133. 

2:00  Address  of  the  President,  Mycological  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  Kenneth  B.  Raper,  North¬ 
ern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  USDA, 
Peoria,  Ill. 

3:00  Business  Meeting,  Microbiological  Section, 
Botanical  Society  of  America. 

4:00  Contributed  Papers.  See  program  of  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  p.  31. 

Section  II:  Joint  Session  with  the  Micro¬ 
biological  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  Physics,  Room  166. 


4:00  Contributed  Papers.  See  Program  of  Botan¬ 
ical  Society  of  America,  p.  32. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 

8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating 
Societies,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Northrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Address  by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Section  I:  Joint  Session  with  Microbiologi¬ 
cal  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Physics,  Room  166. 

9:00  See  Program  of  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
p.  41. 

Section  II:  Joint  Session  with  Microbio¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  Physics,  Room  133. 

9:00  See  Program  of  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
p.  42. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 

2:30  Second  Annual  Lecture  of  the  Mycologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  America.  Joint  Session  of 
the  Mycological  Society  of  America  and  the 
Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology.  Physics, 
Room  133. 

Kenneth  B.  Raper,  presiding. 

Address:  Molds,  Mutants,  and  Mono¬ 
graphers.  Charles  Thom,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

9:00  Joint  Session  with  the  Microbiological  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  Physics, 
Room  133.  See  Program  of  Botanical  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  p.  45. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12 

2:00  Joint  Session  with  Microbiological  Section  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Physics, 
Room  133.  See  Program  of  Botanical  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  p.  46. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

8:30-11:00  Biologists^  Smoker  and  Open  House 
at  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  Hall, 
Coffman  Memorial  Union. 
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11.  SOCIETY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  MICROBIOLOGY 

The  Society  of  Industrial  Microbiologists  was  organized  on  December  29,  1949,  in 
New  York  City,  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  13,  1950,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology.  Its  object  is  to  bring  together  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  various  phases  of  microbiology  as  applied  to  industrial  materials  and  processes.  It 
encompasses  certain  borderline  phases  between  biology,  chemistry,  and  engineering, 
relative  to  deterioration  of  materials  by  microbiological  attack  and  its  prevention,  micro¬ 
biologic  manufacturing,  microbiologic  assay,  marine  biology,  sanitary  engineering,  and 
the  like. 

President,  Charles  Thom,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  Charles  L.  Porter,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


I 


MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11 


8:30  General  Meeting  for  All  Participating 
Societies,  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Northrop  Auditorium. 

Federal  Support  of  Fundamental  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Address  by  Alan  Waterman,  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11 

9:00  Business  Meeting,  Charles  Thom,  presid¬ 
ing.  Physics  Building f  Room  145. 

579.  Pan,  S.  C.,  L.  W.  Nicholson  and  Paul 
Kolachov,  Joseph  E.  Seagram  and  Sons,  Inc., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Transglucosidase  Activities  of 
Amylase  Preparations. 

580.  Manowitz,  Milton,  and  R.  E.  Vick- 
LUND,  Eng.  Res.  and  Dev.  Labs.,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.  Fungicidal  Properties  of  Chelating  Agents. 

581.  Dion,  W.  M.,  W.  B.  McConnell  L.  R. 
Wetter,  and  G.  A.  Ledingham,  Prairie  Re¬ 
gional  Laboratory,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
Production  and  Properties  of  Some  Proteolytic 
Enzymes. 

582.  Hurst,  Fannie  M.,  and  C.  L.  Porter, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Nutrition 
as  a  Cause  of  Variation  in  the  Vegetative  and 
Sexual  Phases  of  Aspergillus  amstelodami. 

583.  Porter,  C.  L.,  and  Robert  L.  Johnson, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Some  Find¬ 
ings  Concerning  the  Development  of  Micro- 
sclerotia  by  Varticillium  albo-atnim. 

584.  Dulaney,  Eugene  L.,  and  P.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Merck  and  Company,  Inc.,  Rahway, 
N.  J.  Observations  on  Streptomyces  griseus. 
V.  Synthetic  Media  for  Production  of  Vitamin 
Bi2-Active  Substances. 


2:30  Second  Annual  Lecture  of  the  My  col- 
ogical  Society  of  America.  Joint  Session 
of  the  Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology  and 
the  Mycological  Society  of  America.  Physics, 
Room  133.  Kenneth  B.  Rarer,  presiding. 

Address:  Molds,  Mutants,  and  Monog¬ 
raphers,  Charles  Thom,  Port  Jefferson. 
N.  Y. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  12 

9:30  Contributed  Papers,  Charles  Thom,  presid¬ 
ing.  Physics  Building,  Room  145. 

585.  Ezekiel,  Walter  N.,  Bureau  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Selecting  Funginert  Materials  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Electrical  Equipment. 

586.  Harvey,  James  V.,  Environmental  Health 
Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Efficiency  of 
Fungicides  in  Preserving  Materials. 

587.  Appling,  J.  W.,  Buckman  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Method  for  Evaluating 
the  Mold  Resistance  of  Paper  and  Paper  Board. 

588.  Gottlieb,  David,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Ill.  The  Actinomycetes  as  Potential 
Deteriorating  Agents. 

589.  Martin,  G.  W.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Techniques  in  the  Isolation 
and  Study  of  Fungi. 

Business  Meeting. 
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IV.  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  EXHIBIT 
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An  important  function  of  a  national  meeting  of  biological  societies  is  the  opportunity 
it  provides  teachers  and  research  workers  to  get  first-hand  information  of  new  books,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  materials  which  are  essential  in  the  development  of  their  research  techniques 
and  the  success  of  their  teaching  programs. 

The  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  has  carefully  screened  all  exhibitors  and 
has  invited  to  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  only  those  who  had  something  of  value  to 
contribute  to  biologists.  As  a  result,  the  Exhibit  Hall  is  not  only  an  interesting  diversion 
but  also  an  integral  part  of  the  meetings.  Much  time  and  thought  has  been  spent  by  the 
exhibitors  and  the  AIBS  staff  to  make  the  1951  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  Hall  worth  a 
serious  and  leisurely  visit.  It  is  centrally  located  in  the  main  ballroom  of  the  Coffman 
Memorial  Union,  and  may  be  reached  by  stairs  leading  down  from  the  Main  Registration 
Desk.  At  its  entrance  is  the  Visible  Index  and  a  comfortable  lounge.  As  a  special  feature, 
the  Exhibit  Hall  will  be  open  during  the  Biologists’  Smoker,  which  will  be  held  in  adjoining 
rooms. 

The  hours  of  the  Biological  Sciences  Exhibit  are:  Sunday,  September  9,  3:00-9:00  p.m.; 
Monday,  September  10,  8:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m.;  Tuesday,  September  11,  8:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m.; 
Wednesday,  September  12,  noon-11 :00  p.m. 


EXHIBITORS 


The  AIBS  Biology  Library  (Booth  24).  This  includes  a 
collection  of  current  biological  titles  submitted  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  publishers:  Academic  Press,  Chronica  Botanica  Com¬ 
pany,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  Elsevier  Press,  Inc.,  W. 
H.  Freeman  and  Company,  Harper  &  Brothers,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Interscience,  Inc., 
Johnson  Reprint  Corporation,  Lea  and  Febiger,  Princeton 
University  Press,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  and  Henry  Schuman, 
Inc. 


The  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  (Booth 
12).  A  variety  of  informational  material  about  AIBS  and 
its  activities  may  be  secured  at  this  booth.  Copies  of  the 
“Constitution,”  a  booklet  on  “AIBS  Organization  and  Activ¬ 
ities,”  reprint  of  “The  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences;  a  Few  Questions  and  Answers,”  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  AIBS  will  be  available  for  free  distribution. 
Bark  copies  of  the  AIBS  Bulletin  will  also  be  on  sale.  A 
member  of  the  AIBS  staff  will  be  present  to  answer  questions 
about  the  various  activities  such  as  the  Handbook  of  Biolog¬ 
ical  Data,  the  National  Scientific  Register,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  Advisory  Committees  in  Biology,  and  society  busi¬ 
ness  services  provided  by  AIBS. 


American  Instrument  Company  (Booth  5).  Visitors  to 
the  booth  of  the  American  Instrument  Company  will  see  the 
following  apparatus  exhibited:  Rotary  Warburg,  Portable 
Electrophoresis,  Electrically  Heated  Micro-Kjeldahl  Appa¬ 
ratus,  High-Speed  Centrifuge,  Coleman  Model  18  pH  Meter, 
and  Coleman  Model  9  Nepho  Colorimeter.  Staff  members 
representing  our  company  are  Mr.  Louis  R.  Heiss  and  Dr. 
Alfred  Henley  who  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  your  instru¬ 
ment  problems  and  offer  their  advice. 


American  Optical  Company  (Booth  11).  The  Instru¬ 
ment  Division  of  American  Optical  Company  will  have  on 
display  in  Booth  No.  11  the  following  items:  Photomicro¬ 
graphic  Cameras,  a  Reflecting  Objective,  a  Phase  Micro¬ 
scope,  also  laboratory  microscopes  and  accessories  of  interest 
to  biologists.  Many  of  the  instruments  on  display  exhibit 


outstanding  features:  Photomicrographic  Camera  —  inter¬ 
changeable  bodies  for  the  4"x5"  and  35  mm  film;  No.  8 
Phase  Microscope — reduced  binocular  body  weight,  new  nose- 
piece  and  ball-bearing  fine  adjustment;  Scholar’s  Microscope 
—baffle  .■’.nd  heat-absorbing  glass  in  illuminator;  No.  20 
Stereoscopic  Microscope — accommodates  both  large  and 
small  specimens.  Representatives:  J.  J.  Host,  P.  L.  Piret, 
G.  W.  Frid,  and  J.  V.  Cockin  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss 
any  optical  questions  presented. 


American  Tobacco  Company,  Research  Laboratory 
(Booth  8).  The  Research  Laboratory  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  demonstrates  a  smoking  machine  specially 
designed  to  facilitate  investigations  of  the  properties  of 
tobacco  smoke.  This  machine  simulates  human  smoking  and 
makes  possible  a  reproducible  collection  of  smoke  for  analysis. 
Through  basic  research  in  this  field,  means  have  been  found 
for  the  scientific  selection  of  tobaccos  and  the  control  of 
quality  in  manufacture.  The  exhibit  also  includes  samples 
of  cigarette  tobaccos,  suitably  labeled  and  described,  and  a 
display  showing  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  paper 
from  virgin  flax. 


American  Type  Culture  Collection  (Booth  10).  The 
American  Type  Culture  Collection  was  founded  under  the 
National  Research  Council  and  is  currently  operated  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  having  representatives  of  five  national 
societies  in  the  biological  and  medical  fields,  and  also  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Biological  Sciences.  It  aims  to  cooperate  with  biologists 
generally  in  the  designation  and  preservation  of  type  cultures 
of  microorganisms  and  to  make  available  for  teaching  and 
research  a  wide  range  of  microorganisms  useful  in  biochem¬ 
ical  assays,  antibiotic  and  vitamin  production,  and  physio¬ 
logical  and  pathological  studies.  The  exhibit  consists  of 
representative  cultures  of  bacteria  and  fungi  that  are  im¬ 
portant  in  these  respects,  with  particular  emphasis  on  sets 
of  microorganisms  useful  in  teaching  general  and  medical 
mycology  and  plant  pathology.  A  mimeographed  list  of  cul¬ 
tures  having  properties  of  special  interest  in  this  connection 
will  be  available  for  distribution. 
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Association  of  American  University  Presses  (Booth  25). 
Distinguished  for  authoritative  content  and  excellence  of 
editorial  work,  the  books  of  university  presses  claim  enviable 
rank  among  non-fiction  and  technical  publications.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  University  Presses  has  arranged  a  co¬ 
operative  exhibit  for  your  enjoyment  at  this  meeting — and  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  purchase  some  of  the  important 
titles  for  your  library. 


Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  (Booth  23).  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  displays  of  modern  instrumentation  will 
be  at  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company’s  booth.  The  very 
latest  microscopes  will  be  on  display,  demonstrated  by  B&L 
representatives.  Bring  along  your  favorite  slides  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  prove  to  yourself  that  no  microscope  in  the  world 
equals  that  of  the  latest  Bausch  &  Lomb  Microscope.  The 
finest  instruments  are  made  in  America  by  Bausch  &  Lomb 
— after  you  have  seen  them,  no  other  microscope  will  satisfy 
your  exacting  needs.  If  you  have  any  interest  in  microscopy, 
be  sure  to  visit  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  booth,  and  ask  either 
Mr.  Max  Hartzel  or  Mr.  Tom  Mitchell  to  let  you  use  the 
world’s  finest  microscopes. 


Biological  Abstracts,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Booth 
13).  A  cooperative,  non-profit  abstracting  and  indexing 
service  covering  the  world’s  biological  literature.  Leaders 
in  the  field  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  essential  tool  of  biolo¬ 
gists  both  in  teaching  and  research.  Currently  abstracting 
more  than  3,000  journals,  the  coverage  has  been  expanded 
by  upward  of  30  per  cent  and  includes  many  European,  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  and  Asiatic  publications  that  are  nut  available  to 
the  scientists  of  this  country.  Published  in  a  complete 
edition  and  nine  low-priced  sectional  editions  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  individual  biologists.  Dr.  John  E.  Flynn,  Editor- 
in-Chief,  will  be  in  attendance  to  welcome  visitors  and 
furnish  information. 


The  Blakision  Company  (Booth  22).  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  The  Blakiston  Company’s  exhibit  of  outstand¬ 
ing  texts  and  reference  books  in  the  field  of  the  biological 
sciences.  Dr.  James  Lackey,  science  editor  of  The  Blakiston 
(Company,  will  be  happy  to  show  you  our  most  recent  titles 
in  botany,  zoology,  the  plant  sciences,  horticulture,  and 
agriculture. 


Burgess  Publishing  Company  (Booth  21).  The  Burgess 
Publishing  Company  of  Minneapolis  invites  you  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  you  can  in  leisurely  browsing  through  their 
laboratory  manuals,  outlines,  and  textbooks  which  are  on 
display.  You  will  find  new  publications  just  released  this 
year,  as  well  as  older  titles  which  are  still  in  constant  demand. 
You  may  be  considering  the  possibility  of  writing  your  own 
manual,  and  this  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  you  to 
visit  with  either  Mr.  Hutchinson  or  Miss  Conradson  about 
any  questions  you  may  have  regarding  the  physical  makeup 
of  your  manuscript  and  the  costs,  royalties,  advertising,  and 
so  forth,  connected  with  its  publication. 


Carolina  Biological  Supply  Company  (Booth  15).  The 

Carolina  Biological  Supply  Company  of  Elon  College,  N.  C., 
and  Waubun  Laboratories  of  Schriever,  La.,  are  represented 
at  the  1951  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences  by  an  attractive  and  interesting  exhibit.  The  exhibit 
includes  biological  materials  from  the  Culture,  Slide,  Pre¬ 
served  Materials,  and  other  Departments  to  illustrate  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  cultivation  of  microorganisms,  the 
preparation  of  microscope  slides,  and  the  preservation  and 
injection  of  microscopic  specimens.  A  staff  of  professional 
biologists  have  charge  of  the  exhibit  and  offer  a  complete 
biological  materials  information  service.  Literature,  includ¬ 
ing  teaching  aids,  is  offered  free  of  charge  to  those  viewing 


the  exhibit.  You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  in  out 
booth. 


Denoyer-Ceppert  Company  (Booth  9).  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company  will  have  a  wide  selection  of  accurately  detailed 
and  soundly  constructed  three-dimensional  models,  including 
such  outstanding  ones  as  the  Generalized  Dicot  Flower  Model, 
biology  charts,  and  carefully  prepared  and  mounted  demon¬ 
stration  mounts  and  animal  skeletons.  Through  many  years 
of  service  to  those  working  in  the  biological  sciences,  we 
have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  those  materials  which 
will  best  fit  the  requirements  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
Won’t  you  please  stop  at  our  booth?  We  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  selecting  equipment  suited  to  your 
needs  and  interests. 


Errona  Corporation — Carl  Zeiss  Jena  Products  (Booth 
2).  Exclusive  American  representatives  for  the  entire  line 
of  Carl  Zeiss  Jena  Scientific  Instruments.  The  display  in¬ 
cludes  the  latest  and  most  modern  Zeiss  Microscopes  such  as 
the  LUMIP.\N  with  built-in  Illuminator,  Triple  Condenser  ' 
Turret,  Pancratic  Condenser  System  and  Phase  Contrast 
Equipment,  the  new  Binocular  Stereoscopic  Dissecting  Micro¬ 
scope  CITOPLAST  with  novel  quintuple  magnification 
changer,  Polarimeters,  Refractometers,  Photometers,  Spectro¬ 
scopes,  Micro  Manipulators,  Photomicrographic  Equipment. 
Luminescence  Microscope,  the  new  revolutionary  eyelevel 
automatic  reflex  camera  CONTAX-S,  Prism  Binoculars,  and  1 
many  other  items.  Latest  developments  in  the  Carl  Zeiss 
Jena  Scientific  Instrument  Line  will  be  discussed,  such  as 
UV  Quartz  Optics,  Reflecting  Optics,  new  Epi  Condenser  for 
incident  light.  Micro  Projectors  and  others.  Mr.  A.  Boch 
is  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 


Hamilton  Bell  Company,  Inc.  (Booth  18).  Hamilton  Bell 
Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  fine  quality 
dissection  kits,  instruments,  slides  and  cover  glasses,  magni¬ 
fiers,  and  many  other  supplies  are  exhibiting  material  for 
courses  in  Biology,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology, 
etc.  Specializing  in  this  branch  of  the  sciences,  Hamilton 
Bell  offers  many  values  at  low  prices  because  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  given  to  these  products.  Your  attention  is  invited  to 
our  booth  where  you  will  be  greeted  by  our  representatives. 
Jules  Vaiano  and  James  San  Vito,  who  are  waiting  to  answer 
your  questions  and  to  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  supplies  you 
will  need  this  fall. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (Booth  16).  Textbooks  and 
related  materials  of  interest  to  members  of  AIBS  are  exhibited 
at  the  Houghton  Mifflin  booth.  Douglas  M.  Lowe,  College 
Representative,  is  in  charge  of  this  display. 


The  Macmillan  Company  (Booth  1).  The  book  exhibit 
sponsored  by  The  Macmillan  Company  at  the  September, 
1951,  meeting  of  the  AIBS  consists  of  between  250  and  300 
titles.  In  addition  to  textbooks  and  reference  works  of 
interest  to  biologists,  general  books  in  the  fields  of  gardening 
and  outdoor  life  will  be  on  display  as  well  as  titles  for  young 
people.  Of  special  interest  this  year  to  those  in  attendance 
are  the  new  sixth  edition  of  COLLEGE  ZOOLOGY  by  Hegner- 
Stiles  and  the  bound  proof  of  the  forthcoming  TAXONOMY  I 
OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS  by  George  H.  M.  Lawrence.  Also  | 
on  display  will  be  copies  of  tbe  many  new  biology  texts  which  I 
were  published  in  the  spring.  I 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  (Booth  20).  The  McGraw-  f 
Hill  Book  Company  displays  textbooks  in  all  major  fields  of 
biological  science,  including  its  series  in  the  botanical  and  | 
zoological  sciences  and  appropriate  volumes  from  the  prom-  I 
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inent  National  Nuclear  Energy  Series.  Two  new  books, 
Physiology  of  the  Fungi  by  Lilly  and  Barnett  and  Anatomy 
of  the  Chordates  by  Weichert,  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the 
exhibit.  The  recent  second  edition  of  Storer’s  General 
Zoology,  together  with  Volume  II  of  Hyman’s  The  Inverte¬ 
brates:  Platyhelminthes  and  Rhynchocoela,  are  also  shown. 
Hugh  W.  Handsfield,  Science  Editor,  represents  the  company. 


The  Mierocard  Corporation  (Booth  19).  Exhibiting  the 
latest  models  of  Microcard  Readers  with  a  large  supply  of 
sample  microcards  and  bulletins  listing  microcard  editions 
and  their  publishers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Blunt  are  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit. 


The  C.  V.  Mosby  Company  (Booth  6).  The  C.  V.  Mosby 
Company  is  happy  to  participate  for  the  first  time  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences.  All 
scientists  attending  this  year’s  convention  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  our  booth  where  publications  of  interest  to  the 
various  society  memberships  are  displayed.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  come  by,  whether  to  browse,  talk  shop,  or 
just  say  hello.  Mr.  Oberst  and  Mr.  Behlke  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 


Nati<mal  Spectrographic  Laboratories,  Inc.  (Booth  14). 

National  Spectrographic  Laboratories,  Inc.,  exhibit  a  spectro¬ 
graph,  a  spectrographic  excitation  unit,  plate  processing 
equipment,  and  related  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  extensive  analytical  laboratory  services  of  N.S.L.  as 
applied  to  biological  materials  are  illustrated  by  typical 
samples  and  representative  analyses.  Capable  technical  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  H.  M.  Bedell,  president,  and  D.  R.  Moore, 
vice  president,  are  in  attendance  to  discuss  the  applications 
of  spectroscopy  and  the  required  instrumentation. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America  (Booths  3  and  4).  The 

RCA  exhibit  is  a  combined  Television  Microscopy  and  Elec¬ 
tron  Microscopy  display  and  shows  a  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  display  of  electron  micrographs  from  microscopists 
throughout  the  world  illustrating  the  results  of  latest  research 
with  the  Electron  Microscope.  Both  medical  and  industrial 
applications  will  be  portrayed.  The  principle  of  operation 
and  procedures  will  be  illustrated  by  schematic  diagrams. 


There  will  be  a  working  demonstration  of  industrial  television 
applied  to  both  the  light  and  ultra-violet  microscope.  By 
this  means,  living  specimens  will  be  seen  on  16"  television 
screens  at  magnifications  from  4,000  to  20,000  diameters. 
Representing  RCA  will  be  R.  J.  Miller,  J.  Morgan,  D.  Pendle¬ 
ton,  and  P.  A.  Greenmeyer. 


W.  B.  Saunders  Company  (Booth  26).  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  exhibit  in  the  Coffman  Memorial  Union 
where  you  will  find  on  display  our  publications  in  the  fields 
of  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Health  and  Hygiene, 
and  Medicine.  These  include  the  new  revised  editions  of 
Borland’s  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary,  Millard 
and  King’s  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the  General 
Botany  Laboratory  Book  by  Palmquist  and  Petry,  and  many 
other  titles  widely  used  as  texts  and  reference  books  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Saunders’  representatives  present  are 
Tyler  Buchenau,  0.  G.  Enstrom,  and  Paul  E.  Koerfer. 


The  Science  Press  (Booth  17).  The  Science  Press  is  pre¬ 
senting  for  exhibit  to  biologists  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  typewriter  composition  and  offset  printing. 
Considerable  material  bas  been  produced  during  1951  by 
this  process.  Much  has  been  learned  as  to  new  processes 
available.  It  is  the  belief  of  The  Science  Press  that  eventu¬ 
ally  most  scientific  journals  will  go  over  to  the  typewriter 
composition  and  offset,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  to  continuously  add  new  publications  to  the  number 
who  have  already  gone  over  to  this  process.  Jaqiies  Cattell, 
president  of  The  Science  Press,  will  be  in  attendance  with 
assistance  at  the  booth.  Editors  are  invited  to  discuss  their 
printing  problems. 


John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  (Booth  7).  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  well-known  scientific  and  technical  book  publishers, 
exhibit  their  full  line  of  reference  and  text  titles  in  the 
biological  sciences.  In  addition  to  their  regular  list,  Wiley 
displays  books  in  two  series  of  fairly  recent  origin — the 
Biological  Research  Series  and  the  Biochemical  Preparations 
Series.  Also  on  hand  are  the  books  so  far  imported  in  the 
Methuen  Monograph  Series  in  Biological  and  Biochemical 
subjects.  Wiley  is  represented  in  an  editorial  capacity  by 
Edward  F.  Moody  and  J.  K.  Getman  and  invites  all  delegates 
to  the  convention  to  stop  by  and  look  over  the  exhibit. 
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and  held  by  references  to  the  usefulness  of  knowledge  about  plants  and  plant  growth.  A 
more  complete  discussion  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  man  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book.”  Harriet  B.  Creighton,  Wellesley  College,  m  The  Quarterly  Review  of  Biology 


LABORATORY  MANUAL  FOR  GENERAL  BOTANY 

Wilson  N.  Stewart,  Harry  J.  Fuller,  and  Oswald  Tippo,  University  of  Illinois 

This  manual  is  designed  for  use  with  Fuller  and  Tippo’s  COLLEGE  BOTANY,  Fuller’s 
THE  PLANT  WORLD,  or  any  other  standard  text.  1950,  62  pages,  $1.25. 


257  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10 
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WISCONSIN 


publications  in  Biology 


PLANT  GROWTH  SUBSTANCES 

#  Edited  by  Folks  Skoog  New  information  about  thousands  of  people  engaged  in  the  investigations,  manu- 
growth  substances— their  physiology,  biochemistry,  and  facture,  and  applied  work  concerning  growth  regulatory 
agricultural  uses— is  pouring  forth  from  the  laboratories  compounds.  It  is  a  reference  book  for  students  in  biology 
of  the  world.  This  symposium  was  arranged  to  cover  the  and  agriculture  and  for  those  engaged  in  weed  control, 
principles,  main  lines  of  investigations,  and  recent  devel-  USDA  Bulletin:  "For  an  authoritative,  up-to-date,  and  com- 
opments  in  the  fundamental  and  applied  aspects  of  the  plete  review  of  the  subject,  plus  an  ample  bibliography, 
field.  A  general  treatment  plus  specialized  reports  for  the  you  could  not  now  do  better.” 

454  pages.  Illustrated,  bibliographical  references.  $6.00 

GRASSES  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  Taxonomy,  Ecology,  and  Distribution  of  the  Gramineae  Growing  in  the  State  Without  Cultivation 

#  By  Norman  C.  Fassett  With  an  essay  THE  VEGE-  An  unusual  feature  of  this  book  is  the  integration  of  the 

TATION  OF  WISCONSIN  by  John  T.  Curtis.  The  plants  keys  and  illustrations:  individual  parts  of  the  plant  are 
described  here  are  the  members  of  the  family  Gramineae  identified  clearly  in  the  figures  and  correspond  with  the 
that  grow  without  cultivation  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  explanation  in  the  keys.  A  reader  unfamiliar  with  the 
Some  are  natives  of  Wisconsin,  some  have  been  or  still  are  structure  and  classification  of  grasses  will  find  help  in  the 
being  cultivated  or  sown  for  some  purpose  and  have  comparatively  simple  language,  discussion  of  grass  mor- 
escaped  to  propagate  without  further  assistance  from  man,  phology,  and  the  integration  of  the  keys  with  the  illus- 
while  a  third  group  has  been  accidentally  or  unintention-  trations.  The  professional  botanist  will  find  information 
ally  introduced  from  other  parts  of  North  America  or  from  of  the  kinds  of  grasses  found  in  Wisconsin  and  maps  of 
other  continents.  their  range  in  this  state. 

180  pages.  356  figs.  182  maps.  Index.  $3.00 

MINERAL  NUTRITION  OF  PLANTS 

#  Edited  by  Emil  Truog  The  plant  physiologist  This  book  consists  of  eighteen  papers  by  foremost  author- 

must,  of  course,  devote  much  of  his  attention  to  this  field;  ities.  The  papers  start  with  the  soil — the  natural  source 
the  agronomist,  horticulturist,  and  forester  meet  problems  of  mineral  nutrients — and  then  treat  successively  the  sub- 
almost  daily  which  for  their  solution  require  specific  jects  of  the  entry  and  translocation  of  mineral  nutrients 
knowledge  dealing  with  mineral  nutrition  of  many  kinds  in  plants,  the  role  of  minerals  in  plant  nutrition,  and 
of  plants;  and  lastly  through  his  technical  expert,  the  finally,  such  modifying  influences  as  light  and  soil  moisture, 
fertilizer  manufacturer,  who  is  called  upon  to  supply  Here  in  a  concise  and  compact  volume  are  presented  the 
the  needed  mineral  nutrients  when  they  are  lacking  in  latest  views  regarding  the  availability  of  mineral  nutrients 
soils,  must  keep  informed  of  the  latest  findings  in  this  in  soils  and  mechanisms  regarding  the  absorption  and 
field.  translocation  of  these  mineral  nutrients  by  plants. 

To  be  published  in  September.  $6.00 

A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  STEROID  HORMONES 

9  Edited  by  Edgar  S.  Gordon  AMERICAN  JOUR-  biological  effect  of  steroids.  .  .  .  All  but  a  few  of  the 
NAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES:  "(Thirty-five]  papers  have  bibliographies.  There  are  many  excellent 
leading  authorities  have  presented  various  aspects  of  the  charts  and  diagrams.  ...  It  will  be  of  considerable 
chemistry,  biosynthesis,  metabolism  and  excretion,  rela-  interest  and  can  be  recommended  to  investigators  and 
tion  of  structure  to  function  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  the  students  of  this  vital,  rapidly  expanding  field.” 

400  pages.  1950.  Illustrated.  $6.50 
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OUR  ATOMIC 
HERITAGE 

by  Arnold  Grobman 

For  the  first  time  an  account,  in  readable 
and  popular  language,  of  the  extensive 
work  on  the  inherited  effects  of  radiation 
on  higher  forms  of  life  that  was  carried  out 
under  the  Manhattan  District. 

Dr.  Grobman  gives  a  forceful  discussion 
of  the  dangers  as  well  as  benefits  of  atomic 
radiation  and  our  social  duties  in  relation 
to  atomic  energy  control. 

Price,  cloth  $2.95 

Published  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  PRESS 


GAINESVILLE 


FLORIDA 


A  Message  .  .  . 

From  a  Specialized  Printer 

Ours  is  a  plant  that  has  become  expert  in  the 
printing  of  scientific  journals  through  nearly 
fifty  years  of  experience  in  that  field.  If 
yours  is  not  one  that  we  are  printing,  will  you 
permit  us  to  quote?  No  obligation  is  involved. 

The  printing  of  such  journals  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  organization  like  ours,  to  whose 
staff  the  setting  of  scientific  material  is  the 
usual  rather  than  the  exception — by  a  printer 
experienced  in  working  with  editors  in  distant 
cities. 

Our  background  permits  us  to  say,  with  com¬ 
plete  modesty,  that  your  journal  will  proceed 
through  our  plant  with  a  minimum  of  effort  to 
you — at  a  price  you  will  not  want  to  put  aside. 

MONUMENTAL  PRINTING  COMPANY 

3110  Elm  Avenue  Baltimore  11,  Maryland 


CRAIG  AND  FAUST — CLINICAL  PARASITOLOGY.  New  (5th)  edition.  1032  pages.  326 

illustrations  and  6  plates  in  color.  16  tables.  $12.00. 

LUCAS — ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  New  (2nd)  edition.  357  pages.  158  illus¬ 
trations,  2  in  color.  $4.75. 

COWDRY — ^TEXTBOOK  OF  HISTOLOGY.  New  (4th)  edition.  640  pages.  837  illustrations  on 
337  figures,  13  in  color.  $8.50. 

FAUST — HUMAN  HELMINTHOLOGY.  3rd  edition.  744  pages.  313  illustrations.  $10.00. 

GRAY— ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  25th  edition.  1478  pages,  7"  x  10".  1263  illus 
trations,  mostly  in  color.  $14.00. 

SCHAFER — ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY.  15th  edition.  655  pages.  626  illustrations,  some  in 
color.  $6.50. 

KENDALL— MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OF  VERTEBRATES.  3rd  edition.  354  pages.  225 
illustrations.  $6.00. 

CHANDLER — DECIDUOUS  ORCHARDS.  New  (2nd)  edition.  436  pages.  113  illustrations.  $6.50. 
CHANDLER — EVERGREEN  ORCHARDS.  452  pages.  66  illustrations.  $6.00. 

TALBERT — GENERAL  HORTICULTURE.  452  pages.  129  illustrations.  $4.00. 


Washington  Square 


LEA  &  FEBIGE 


Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
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Timers  Arrow  and  Evolution 

By  HAROLD  F.  BLUM.  Dr.  Blum  uses  “time’s  arrow,”  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  as  a  key  concept  to  show  how  the  nature  and 
evolution  of  the  nonliving  world  place  limits  upon  the  nature  and  evo¬ 
lution  of  life.  He  seeks  to  show  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
universe,  physical  and  chemical  laws  have  inexorably  channeled  the 
course  of  evolution  so  that  possibilities  were  already  limited  when  life 
first  emerged.  The  author  is  a  member  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti¬ 
tute  working  at  Princeton  University.  Illustrated,  $4.00 


Genetics^  Paleontology 
and  EvolutioMu 

Edited  by  GLENN  L.  /EPSON,  GEORGE  G.  SIMPSON,  and  ERNST 
MAYR.  A  symposium  dealing  with  aspects  of  organic  evolution,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Committee  on  Common  Problems  of  Genetics,  Paleon¬ 
tology,  and  Systematics,  of  the  National  Research  Council.  “This 
symposium  makes  significant  progress  toward  the  goal  of  synthesis 
of  the  several  disciplines  concerned  with  organic  evolution.” — Ameri¬ 
can  Scientist.  $6.00 

The  Chemistry 
and  Physiology  of  Growth 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  K.  PARPART.  Ten  leaders  of  research  on  the 
problem  of  growth  report  their  own  work  and  survey  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  future.  “A  stimulus  and  delight  to  the  professional 
investigator.” — Journal  of  Chemical  Education.  “Recommended  highly 
as  an  addition  to  the  library  of  the  pathologist.” — Archives  of  Pathol¬ 
ogy.  “Highly  significant  contribution  to  modern  biology.” — Quarterly 
Review  of  Biology.  $4.50 

At  your  bookstore,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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Feature  after  feature  that  mean  superior  per¬ 
formance,  easier  manipulation,  more  complete 
satisfaction — all  these  are  yours  with  a  new 
AO  Spencer  Laboratory  Microscope.  Be  sure 
your  microscope  is  an  American-made,  pre¬ 
cision  instrument  that  will  give  you  constant, 
dependable  service  for  years  to  come.  See  your 
AO  Distributor  or  write  Dept.  V197. 


CUSTOM  TENSION 

Substage  and  coarse  adjustments 
may  be  set  to  your  individual  touch. 


'PINCH  GRIP' 
STAGE 

Built-on  mechanical 
stage  permits  slides  to 
be  interchanged  with¬ 
out  disturbing  stage 
settings. 


"AUTOFOCUS"  STOP 

Facilitates  study  of  slides  of  similar 
thickness  in  rapid  succession,  reduces 
slide  breakage,  prevents  racking  ob¬ 
jectives  into  condenser. 


RELOCATED 

CONTROLS 

Dual  knobs  are 
widely  separated  for 
finger  clearance  with 
fine  adjustment  closer 
to  stage  and  substage. 


MICROMETER-SCREW 
FINE  ADJUSTMENT 

'Spring-loaded’  to  eliminate  back¬ 
lash.  Smooth,  long-wearing  ball-bear¬ 
ing  slideways. 


Since  rve  are  currently  supplying  both  military 
’  and  civilian  needs,  instrument  deliveries 
cannot  always  be  immediate. 


w 

SPENCER 


AMERICOTE  OPTICS 

(Optional),  Reduce  in¬ 
ternal  reflections  and  im¬ 
prove  image  contrast. 


So  MU^  Quality 
So  MANY  Features 
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College  Botany  ^ 

HYLANDER  &  STANLEY 

From  The  Biologist;  . .  Commends  itself  by  reason  of  its  wealth  of 
fresh,  new  illustrations,  and  the  equally  fresh  approach  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Botany  . . .  Must  be  seen  and  studied  to  be  fully  appreciated.” 

1949 -$5.00. 

College  Zoology 

HEGNER  &  STILES 

The  300  new  illustrations  are  the  most  notable  feature  of  this  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  text.  In  his  rewriting  Dr.  Stiles  has  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  revision  of  the  sections  on  Physiology  and  Genetics. 

Ready  in  June. 

Bacteriology,  5th  Ed. 

BUCHANAN  &  BUCHANAN 
Completely  rewritten,  this  revision  has  a  vast  amount  of  new  and 
important  material.  Students  are  made  aware  of  the  usefulness  of 
bacteriology  in  many  new  areas  of  science.  The  order  of  presentation 
remains  about  the  same.  Ready  in  June. 

Foundations  of  Biology,  7th  Ed. 

WOODRUFF  &  BAITSELL 

New,  accurate  illustrations  are  an  outstanding  feature  of  this  revision, 
important  up-to-date  material  has  been  added  and  long  chapters  have 
been  split  to  make  for  increased  student  interest  and  more  adaptable 
assignments.  Ready  in  June. 

Basic  Horticuiture,  Rev.  Ed. 

GARDNER 

Noted  for  its  universal  adaptability,  this  text  in  revision  includes 
nine  pages  of  laboratory  exercises.  Two  new  chapters  have  been 
added:  one  on  Growth  Regulators  and  Hormones;  and  one  on  Weeds 
&  their  Control.  March  — $4.75. 

Evolution  Emerging  {in  2  vols.) 

GREGORY 

The  epic  of  evolution— covering  a  period  of  500  million  years— is  set 
forth  and  summarized  in  Dr.  Gregory’s  lifetime  work.  Volume  I  em¬ 
bodies  the  textual  material;  Volume  II  contains  the  illustrations. 

Published  in  April  —  $20.00  the  set. 

Genetics  in  the  20th  Century 

DUNN,  editor 

This  book  contains  papers  prepared  for  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the 
Genetics  Society  of  America.  The  contributors  are  outstanding  leaders 
of  genetical  research.  Ready  in  June. 

Man  &  the  Living  World,  Rev.  Ed. 

STANFORD 

Current  material  on  scope  of  science,  antibiotics,  atomic 
hazards,  tracer  research,  reproduction,  genetics,  and  the 
food  prospects  of  the  world  are  discussed  by  the  author 
in  his  revision.  Ready  in  June. 

60  Aew. 
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PLANT  INDUSTRY  STATION 
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